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Not Years Alone 
(Church of the Brethren, 1708-1958) 


Ora W. GARBER 


O Church beloved, ’tis not your years alone 

Which measure in God’s value scale your worth. 

O’er many an institution on this earth | 

Have far more years, with scant achievement, flown. 
Through thesé two hundred fifty years you’ve grown 

In scope and numbers, though you've had some dearth 

Of soul. As you commemorate your birth 

Mark well those points by which you're _ and known: 


_ Your faith; your love poured out to those in need— 
The lost and groping souls to Jesus led, 

The minds enlightened, the hungry people fed, 
The naked clothed, the sin-bound prisoners freed. 
By faith and Christlike deeds shall you be known, 
And not, O Church beloved, by years alone. 
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Editorial Notes 


We begin the third year of publication of Brethren Life and Thought 
at a most auspicious time. We are just across the threshold of our Two- 
Hundred-Fiftieth Anniversary. For three months our Brotherhood has been 
engaged in Bible study and penitent, searching prayer in preparation for this 
anniversary. Books and articles are in preparation, in which thoughtful 
Brethren have examined our heritage and sought prophetic insights con- 
cerning our role in the present Body of Christ, the church. Two hundred 
Brethren have met and shared in a love feast at Germantown, which may 
well have been the most momentous occasion of worship and dedication 
which our Brotherhood has known since the Germantown Christmas love 
feast in 1723. 

We are well launched upon a year of great celebration, and, we fervently 
_ pray, of great prophetic advance in our obedience to the Christ under whose 
| Lordship we live and worship. Our celebration could conceivably bog 
down in a rosy appreciation of a glorious past; it could conceivably be a 
year-long orgy of self-congratulation upon the prestige which we Brethren 
have achieved through our practical applications of Christianity in certain 
areas of tension and need. But it may well take another turn, and be a time 
in which the church is embarked upon new and uncharted seas of spiritual 
adventure, prophetic proclamation of the gospel for our times, bold and 
wholehearted ventures of faith in bringing the gospel and its healing, recon- 
ciling power to bear upon the hunger, lostness, and fear of our age. 

We believe that this is a time for such adventure; that the beginning of 
our second quarter-millennium of existence as a church ought to see us 
courageously exploring new trails in theology, in relationships with the whole 
church of Christ, in the application of our faith in a new ministry of recon- 
ciliation. The accent for a valid and true celebration of such a significant 
milestone in history must be on the prophetic. Not so much upon what 
Alexander Mack did in 1708, valuable as such knowledge may be; but, © 
rather, upon what his spiritual descendants may do today in obedience to the 
Lordship of Christ. For we have no mission as a church, no place in the 
Body of Christ, except as we bring ourselves completely and for all time 
under this obedience to him. 

| | * * * * * 


The spring issue of Brethren Life and Thought will be a special issue 
on “The Nature of the Church,” based largely upon our sharing in the sig- 
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nificant discussions on “The Nature of the Unity We Seek,” which were held 
at Oberlin in September. Warren Groff will be guest editor for this issue. 
There will be articles by several Brethren who were delegates to the Oberlin — 
consultation, and by others who made important contributions to the 
thinking of that conference. 

* * * * * 


May the editors again invite your sharing? We welcome articles, espe- 
cially those which are wholesomely and unashamedly controversial, or pro- 
phetic—or both. We welcome letters which we may publish in the “Brother 
Editor!” pages; book reviews of significant volumes; and any creative 
writing which you may wish to share with us. The journal is yours; it will 
deserve to live only as you bring to it the best —s of which contempo- 
rary Brethren are capable. 
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Our Two-Hundred-Fiftieth Year 


W. 


et Why should a two-hundred-fiftieth year be celcbuenedll To be two 
“hundred fifty years old is, in itself, a noteworthy achievement. In America, 


this much age merits celebration, we think. In Europe, however, and in 
civilizations farther east and older still, two and a half centuries merit little 
notice simply by virtue of the number of years involved. In my own opinion, 
perhaps because I am a student of anthropology, two hundred fifty years is 


not a sufficient span of history to merit much celebration unless there is_ 


something really significant being celebrated. 


I have been asking myself for some time, ““What do we have really to 
celebrate? Are we simply marking a historical achievement in period of 


time, or can we really celebrate something meritorious and worth while?” 


The first question, therefore, is: 


qo WHAT MERITS CELEBRATION? 


Though the psychology of beginning with negatives is not good, yet 
self-examination usually leads to negatives. If we as individuals, or as a 
church, are sufficiently humble, we will spend quite a bit of time during 

is anniversary year thinking about some negatives which relate to us as 
ons and to our church. ‘It should be our hope that many of these could 
ne will become positives in the next two hundred fifty years. 


Let us look, therefore, at a few things for which we really do not merit 
much anniversary publicity or celebration. 


This thoughtful somenteet of the significance of our anniversary celebration comes 
appropriately at the beginning of this two-hundred-fiftieth year of our existence as a 
church. 

The author is moderator of the Church of the Brethren for the anniversary year. 
A West Virginian by birth, Brother Bittinger was educated at Elizabethtown College and 
the University of Pennsylvania.-:He has had experience in the parish ministry and in 
public school teaching. After several terms as a missionary in Nigeria, he taught in 
McPherson College. For six years he was editor of the-Gospel Messenger, and since 1950 
has been president of McPherson College. Brother Bittinger has served on the General 


Brotherhood Board, and is now chairman of the Brethren Service Commission of the 


Board. He has written several books and many articles for educational and religious 
journals; he is also associate editor of Brethren Life and 7 His home address is 
1000 East Euclid Avenue, McPherson, Kansas. 
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A. We cannot, with any great enthusiasm, celebrate our numerical 
_ growth or our present size. Two hundred fifty years to achieve two hundred 
thousand membership, particularly in a country whose population has 
multiplied itself many times, is not within itself meritorious. Some denom- 
inations not more than half our historical age have many thousand more 
communicants than we have. } 


B. Nor can we celebrate very enthusiastically the evidence of a deep 
‘commitment to teaching the Christian way. Had we been deeply committéd 
to teaching the way of Christ through the years, we probably would have 
had many more working in our mission fields than we now have. We 
_ would have opened many new mission fields, both in the countries where we 

are at work and in other countries. Our churches in other lands would 
number members in the hundreds of thousands, rather than in the hundreds 
only. 

C. Nor can we say that the results of our teaching have manifested 
themselves in deep commitment to what we thought we were teaching. 
This is illustrated sharply in our position concerning peace and war. We 
have not done much better than to produce one draftee out of ten who 

would follow the position consistently advocated officially by the church. 
Some of these have followed it with great conviction and at great sacrifice, 
but the percentage making this choice is not an occasion for great 
celebration. | 

D. Nor can we say that we have manifested great devotion to the Lord, 


as it would evidence itself in adequate church buildings and religious — 


educational plants, which we could dedicate to worship and to Christian 
teaching. In fact, until very recently those parts of our churches which we 
set aside for the Christian nurture of our children were not only inadequate; 
they were, in some cases, entirely lacking. 

E. Nor can we celebrate with great enthusiasm any outstanding 
financial commitment to the cause of the Lord. Our per capita giving to 
causes of Christian growth and service, as compared with that of other 
denominations, does not place us very near the top. Many have done 
much better in money given to Christian outreach, in money given for the 
local plant, in money given to care for retired ministers, missionaries, and 
others of their own people in need. 

F. Though we do not wish to be overly negative or discouraging, we 
also must admit that we have not contributed great leadership to the 
general welfare of our nation and of the world. Some outstanding Christian 
leaders have emerged from churches similar to ours. Notable, in this 
connection, are the Friends, who have produced men to serve in the 
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presidency, the vice-presidency, the congress of our nation, and the 
legislatures of our states. We have, of course, produced outstanding leaders 
in our own church. Some Brethren names will live forever in Brethren 
history, but the names known significantly beyond that are few. 
* This is a formidable list of negatives. What, therefore, do we have to 
celebrate on our two-hundred-fiftieth anniversary? 

There are positives, and some of them are majestic! 

We have gloriously helped to clarify and forward some great Christian 
insights. and ideals which, without us or what we did, might easily have 
been clouded or even lost in the hurried march of history. Our contribu- 

tions in this area of ideals have fluctuated in the clarity with which we 
presented them through the years. Sometimes we almost lost them ourselves 
because they were ahead of their time, even ahead of the present time. 

Among these great insights and ideals are the following: 

A. A firm and unshakable belief in the dignity, sacredness, and teach- 

- ability of the human spirit before God. 

While this idea was not new with the Brethren, they have gone further 
than most in trying to make it apply to all phases of life, including worship, 
Biblical understanding, and matters pertaining to the church. It is in this 
phase that it is most difficult to apply, more so even than in the political 

_ yealm, and it is here that the Brethren really pioneered. Their pioneering 
¥esulted in a basic philosophy and belief which underlies what might be 
called Brethrenism. | 

(Alexander Mack and his followers believed that man could, and should, 
keep on growing in this Christian understanding. It was their firm 
conviction that God wished to keep on teaching his disciples through all 
time and into the unknown future. For this reason they were not willing 
to set down in their time or to have set down in any period of history, a 

_ creed, saying, ““This is what God has taught man and this is what man 
believes.” Such a statement, they thought, would cripple man in his further 
progress and growth because he would accept the revelation as having been 
completed; there was nothing new to be learned. This, likewise, would 
handicap God in his further teaching, because a man who believed he has 
already. been conclusively taught would not be susceptible to further 
teaching. This profound conviction of theirs took the fetters off both man 

_ and God; it allowed for continuing divine-human fellowship which would 

‘ enable man to understand God better and God to teach man more about 

# himself and his wishes for man. This understanding is profound; it is 
worthy of every celebration we can give it! I, personally, know of no church 
or organization anywhere which is clearer in this understanding than is 
the Church of the Brethren. | 
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The second phase of this same great ideal is inseparable from the one 
just delineated and is just as significant. It is that man should not intimidate 
or coerce his neighbor. Each man can be a child of God and can grow in 
grace before God. He must be allowed to do this at his own speed; 
different individuals will be capable of different speeds as they grow in 
grace. One who can grow more rapidly into the understanding and the spirit _ 
of God should not be derisive or compulsive toward his brother who grows 
more slowly. One who might be unable to understand the major concepts 
of the freedoms of God, or life above the law, and, therefore, would need 
to regulate himself with more legalism, should not fetter and hamper his 
brother whose spiritual life could advance beyond mere legalism. Neither 
was the legalistic brother to be impatient with his brother who dwelt more 
in the spiritual. Each man was to be his own priest. Each brother was to 
assist his neighbor to the true light rather than to seek to be that light. 
Love, teaching, forbearance, and patience were virtues which surpassed 
legalism. 

This also was a major Christian concept. I know of no other group 
which has done better in its attempt to set free the spirit of men to grow 
individually to godliness than have the Brethren. This, also, merits every 
celebration we can give it at the end of two hundred fifty years. 

If we would be honest with ourselves, however, we must admit that 
we have nearly lost all of this from time to time as we advanced historically. 
In a persecution period, when we were fleeing for our lives because we 
held these great beliefs, we sought to keep our identity with each other. 
This caused us from time to time to make demands upon each other which 
thwarted and almost denied the basic concepts which lay at the heart of our 
faith. Many of us still living can recall vividly the bitter controversies we 
underwent in local churches concerning certain characteristics of our belief 
and faith, certain mannerisms of our conduct, certain ways in which we 
should worship and dress, which cut hard into these great freedoms which 
are central in our belief. | 

I recall one family in which the father and the mother did not see 
similarly in these matters. The elders of their church were divided in the 
interpretation of them: The major point of division concerned a certain 
manner of dress. This began to tear the home apart. The father argued 
with the mother; the mother argued with the father. The children were 
distraught, torn, and confused by these arguments. The great ideals 
enunciated above were not known to the children, because the parents 
themselves had lost sight of them in their concentration on these other 
matters. 

But Christ set this right, according to their testimony. 
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One night, in a vision, Christ came to one of them. His glory filled the 
whole valley as he walked. There was room for nothing else beside him, 
because he occupied all. As the mother knelt in worship before him, he said 
to her; “Do you not think I am large enough to love all of my children? 
Even though they differ in rates of growth, and in other characteristics, 
they are all mine; I love them all. As they grow to be more like me, they 
will grow to be more like each other. Let us all, you and I, help each to 
grow.” | 

This experience brought back to this home the concept which was | 
much larger than anything over which they had disagreed. In the love of _ 
God they all sought growth. They belong to him. They are still growing. 


' This great ideal, a firm and unshakable belief in the dignity, sacredness, 
and teachableness of the human spirit, is central for the Brethren. 


— .B. A second great insight of the Brethren through two hundred fifty - 
_ years has been their cai the centrality of the Christ of the New 
Testament for the life of the church, and of the New Testament itself as 
God’s revelation of the life of his Son. 


_ This understanding at once released the Brethren from any obligation 
to believe that some of the wars and injustices described in the Old 
Testament were under the full blessing and guidance of the God who is 
revealed in the New Testament. Rather, it enabled the Brethren to see the 
struggles of the people of the’ Old Testament as the difficult and painful 
growth of a people trying to know more about God, and of God trying to 
manifest himself more clearly to his people. Similarly, studies of other 
peoples searching for the God-concept are accepted as helpful by the 
Brethren. The Old Testament thus becomes one of the steppingstones in 

an emerging understanding of a loving and forgiving God. Such an 
acceptance of it is helpful in enabling the modern Christian to keep on 
growing spiritually until God can help all of us advance beyond the 
injustices and enslavement of war to the freedoms which are found only 
in and forgiveness. 

~ Not only did this concept. as concerns the Old and the New Testament 
ae the Brethren from imperfect concepts held in the Old Testament, 
but it released them in similar manner from extreme legalisms wherever 
found. Christ is a spirit, and his spiritual purposes are of central significance. 
Consequently, Brethren will not rest any belief solely on a “proof text” 
anywhere, whether in the New Testament or the Old. All Scripture must 
be read in the light of the over-all spirit and intent of the Christ. Any 
Scriptures which might have been translated to stand at variance with the 
manifested love of God and the sacrificial spirit of his Son did not become 
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stumbling blocks to the Brethren. The Brethren focus was not on single 
words or phrases, but on Christ and the spirit of Christ. : 

This allowed for a continuing search of all Scripture; it pled for Christ 
to speak to the Brethren through the New Testament in varying ways; it 
opened the way for him to continue speaking through the Holy Spirit and 
through his ministering service, even down to the present time. 


It is therefore good to look wholly and alone to the express words of the Lord 
Jesus and to his own perfect example, and to follow him in obedience with — 
and simplicity and to bring every thought into subjection to him. 


—Alexander Mack 


All of this removed the ordinances of the New Testament from 
legalisms which must be followed in order to merit salvation. Rather, they 
became teaching devices established by the greatest Teacher of all times. 
The Brethren liked baptism by immersion because it dramatized the 
complete burial of the old man and the resurrection of the new. The 
Brethren liked the full love feast because feet-washing demorstrated 
humility and the importance of continual cleansing. The feast of love 
spoke to them of their common familyhood; they are brothers under God. 
The bread and the wine constitute a sacrament of their oneness with God 
in the spirit of Christ. , 

This continuing thirst and search for Christ through prayer, through 
study, and through the use of the ordinances, gave the Brethren an approach 
to truth and to growth in grace which is deserving of all the celebration we 
can give it at this anniversary time. 


C. A third insight which has been important to the Brethren is their 
understanding of the essential oneness and unity of faith and action. 
Another way of saying it is that the Brethren believe that if one has within 
him the mind of Christ, or is a genuine Christian, it cannot help but | 
manifest itself in the life he lives every day. os 

Thus, his life will be a life of service because he is of Christ. Christ — 
is forever the greatest servant of all. Moreover, his life should be self-giving; 
a Brethren not only gives of his abilities, but also of his time and of his 
means. He is to imitate the Christ, who was the greatest giver of all — he- 
gave even his life. 

The Brethren testimony was not to be a word testimony, but a living 
testimony. His behavior was to be upright and honest in deed; his word 
was to be as good as his bond. His life was to be clean; there was to be no 
tobacco or alcohol; foul words were not to be a part of him. His home was 
to be exemplary, with Christ as the head of it. The parents should be the 
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teachers of the child and the admonition, “Ge ye and teach,” was understood 


to apply to parents even as much as to ministers and missionaries. 


Any Brethren who had caught these concepts did not have any conflict 
between a “faith” gospel and a “social” gospel. Rather, if he had the love 
of Christ within him he could not refrain from serving his fellow men, and 
as he served them, learning of their needs and of them, this service increased 
and broadened his faith. His Christianity was not to be proved by the fact 
that he had been baptized or that he had observed the ordinances; rather, 
it was to be manifested by the kind of life he lived. A good Brethren was 
a good brother. 

In my judgment, no concept held by the Brethren has become a more 
vital and living part of our faith than this one. As far as stressing the 
importance of the “good life” is concerned, we have never done it more 
effectively than now. 

This is evidenced by our young people in Brethren Service who work 
- in all parts of the world, by our older people who likewise enter into 
voluntary services at home and abroad, by the giving of heifers and of 
material goods, and by the sharing of our interests through prayer with all 
people in the world. All of this is probably at a higher peak among the 
Brethren than it ever has been before. The deep spiritual principles which 
we have dramatized over the period of two hundred fifty years in our 
feet-washing, our brotherhood meal, and our humble personal contact with 
the Lord through the communion are being made into actualities in this 
generation. While we spend some time at Annual Conferences discussing 
the necessity and the manner of symbolizing these spiritual attributes, we 
are improving in our ability to put the attributes into practice. This 
‘progress and’ growth deserve anniversary celebration. 


D. A fourth thing which deserves notice and celebration is the historical 
heritage which is ours. Though there have been falterings from time to 
time in our history, and though entire congregations have been lost to the 
church because they stumbled over legalism or questioned each’ other's 
good intentions, and even though the church divided because the individuals 
and personalities of the times could not find a common spiritual under- 
standing and meeting ground, yet the overall heritage has been strong 
and good. 

We can celebrate two hundred fifty years of solid family life. We can 
celebrate two hundred fifty years of honest and upright dealings with 
our fellow men. 

_ We can celebrate two hundred fifty years of clean living. 


We can celebrate two hundred fifty years of community helpfulness. 
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We began by helping the widows and the orphans. We are continuing by 
helping people beyond the seas. This means that in two hundred fifty 
years the breadth of our community has been greatly enhanced. The 
horizons of our interests have pushed from a local congregation to ~ edges 
of the world. 

We can celebrate two hundred fifty years of continuous search for 
the will of God. We can celebrate two hundred fifty years of prayerful 
commitment to the cause of Christ. 


II. HOW, THEN, SHALL WE CELEBRATE? 


After we have looked in some detail at some of the things which are 
worthy of anniversary celebration, the question, ‘‘How best can these things — 
be celebrated, or noted, at this anniversary time?’’ immediately raises itself. 


- In this particular writing it is not necessary to stress the details of the 
celebration as they concern emphases quarter by quarter. In every church 
and in every home, documents should by this time be available which 
point out how every individual home and every church can best enter 
fully into co-operation with each other in this great celebration. Rather, 
here, we can spend a little time thinking of the things which should happen 
to us and to our church as we celebrate our anniversary. | 


In the main, our attention should be forward, not toward history. 
History is valuable in that through a review of it we can advance to new 
plateaus of thinking and into new areas of service. History is valuable in 
that from it we can learn, if we will. We do not often use history in this 
way. 

In some: of the following ways we can worthily celebrate our two- 
hundred-fiftieth anniversary: 


A. We can clarify again our thinking as concerns a primary tenet set 
forth by Alexander Mack: the dignity and sacredness of the human spirit 
before God. 

Some of our recent discussions at Annual Conference, and chavieeve., 
would indicate that we should do this. Discussions in the Annual Conference 
in recent years, particularly at San Jose, California, and again at Richmond, 
Virginia, indicate the broad disparity of our thinking as concerns this. 
One point of view, upheld with conviction by devoted Brethren, is that 
we must abide by an earlier understanding concerning the practices of 
the church, particularly with respect to the ordinances. This view contends 
that the New Testament is clear in the matter, and that we can do no other 
than to be New Testament people abiding by its clear teachings as earlier 
understood and interpreted. 
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Another group of Brethren, with equal conviction and equal 
dedication, maintain that there is variety in the way men understand the 
Scriptures; that the way toward uniformity in practice is through teaching 
and waiting for the leading and conviction of the Holy Spirit; that this is 
the way of Christ rather than through the establishment of hard and fast 
legal regulations. © 

The basic understanding or disparity here may be really more 
fundamental to Brethren than the ordinances being discussed. 

Personally, I was not able to hear in the discussion at either San Jose 
or Richmond enough attention given to the basic tenet: the sacredness 
of the individual mind and conscience under the action of the Holy Spirit; 
the fundamental priesthood of each individual believer. In fact, it seemed 
to me that we grappled less with this real issue at Richmond than we did 
at San _Jose, and thus indicated some retrogression. 

It would seem to me that in our anniversary year we should rethink 
again our basic belief concerning the dignity and sacredness of the human | 
spirit before God, the right for each individual to have God speak to him 
personally and to lead him in intimate spiritual growth. | 


B. In our celebration we should greatly increase our commitment to 
Jesus Christ and his cause throughout all the world. The cause of 
Christianity is not ours; it is his. He does not belong to us as much as we 
belong to him. Our wills are ours to put into his keeping that they might 
become his will. Our possessions are ours to use for his cause; our talents 
are ours to multiply for his sake. We are not our own, but his. 

The Brethren have never been able to enter as fully into this under- 
standing as they now should do. If two hundred thousand Brethren 
could be completely committed to Christ, making his will primary and the 
doing of his will utterly peseney” in their lives, they would, indeed, turn 
the world upside down. 

We should, of course, continue to perfect the organization of the 
church. We should increase the efficiency of the educational and the 
worship plants in our various communities and congregations. We should 
without question give much more generously to the cause of the Lord. 
We should carefully work out local and brotherhood budgets and wisely 
spend them in God’s cause. But none of these things can make us a great 
church. We will be a great church only when above and beyond everything 
else there is complete commitment of the individual and of the church in 
its total ministry to Jesus Christ, who is both the head and the heart of the’ 
church. In all of these ways we should make great strides forward this 


year. 
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C. During this anniversary year we should refresh in our minds the 
beauty and meaning of our heritage. It has come to us through courage, 


sacrifice, tremblings, and threat of loss along the way. But men and | 


women of insight and courage have given it to us. , 

The sacrifices and noble intentions of those who journeyed far to 
spread this gospel should be revealed to us. Names of the great servants 
of the past should fall easily from our lips. 3 

D. And finally, in this anniversary year, we should resolve to live 
our religion completely and always. He who serves the most is the greatest — 
in the Kingdom. Our way to our proper place in the Kingdom is the 
pathway of service. 

It is through this avenue of service with only sufficient words to 
indicate always that we serve our fellow men because we love Christ, 
that we should be able to make our greatest ped for peace and 
goodwill in the world. 

If there is one thing the Brethren should say now, it is that love is 
the greatest thing in the world and that peace in the world is possible. 
It will come when we really accept the dignity with which God has 
endowed all of us. This message has been central to us, this thought has 
been at the heart of the ‘church. It is for salvation and peace that our 
Savior lived and died. ; 

The message of the Des Moines Conference and the message of 
Schwarzenau should focus fully upon Jesus Christ and his life of sacrificial 
loving, even unto death. Through Christ this message should focus also 
upon a church which will sacrifice, love, and serve beyond anything we 
have yet done in order that all men might know Christ increasingly, and, 
living in accord with him, live also in joyous accord, each with the other. 
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The Brethren: Past and Present 
JOHN W. 


Growth and development in any field of endeavor provides an interest- 
« ing study. While being fascinating it is nevertheless difficult and evasive. 
_ Conclusig@ns arrived at hastily through superficial investigation may cause 
one to miss the forces producing deterioration or advance. 
The beginnings of the. Brethren are unique. Surface thinking may 
easily miss the purpose and the goal. Denominationalism cannot truthfully 
be charged against the “founding fathers.” They had a far deeper purpose. 
They opposed the church taking the role of a national state; but, at the 
same time, they were not militant toward the state. They respected the 
_ state and were subservient thereto so long as the state did not demand a 
relationship that would divorce them from divine guidance. Their policy 
_ could be stated briefly: Let the state be the state and the church the church: 
each functioning separately but each having respect for the other. The 
church also took a firm stand against denominational hierarchy. The Fathers : 

were unalterably opposed to Roman Catholic ecclesiastical rule. Even the 

word bishop seemed to them to carry too much individual power; so they 

chose to use the term elder. With them, the headship or authority centered 

in Christ. Jesus and through the Eternal Spirit his power possessed all 

believers. While there may be differences in age, experience, and intelli- 

gence, none were to magnify position or power, rank or superiority: To 

them the church was merely a union of spiritually baptized believers 


The 1908 Annual Conference of the Church of the Brethren, at Des Moines, Iowa, 
was also a great anniversary Conference. The major addresses of the Conference, by 
the most distinguished leaders of the church of that time, were published in a handsome 
book, Two Centuries of the Church of the Brethren. Of all whose addresses are printed 
in that volume, only three now remain among us. The editor has sought to have, from 
these brethren, articles for Brethren Life and Thought which will present their reflections 
on the changes these fifty years have brought to the church, and their counsel for today. 
Of the three, only Brother Lear has been able to respond to our request. The other 
two, Brethren Edward Frantz and John S. Flory, because of advancing years and ill-health 
have not been able to write articles. | 

Brother Lear was born at Girard, Illinois, in 1870. He received his education at 
Mount Morris College, Bethany Biblical Seminary, and Northwestern University. He 
held pastorates in Illinois and elsewhere, and had a long period of service as professor 
of homiletics in the seminary. He served on several of the General Boards of the church, 
and as moderator of Annual Conference. Brother and Sister Lear now live at Hillcrest 
Homes, La Verne, California, where he is still a trusted counselor to his younger brethren — 
in the ministry of the church to which he has given so sees, years of leadership. 
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rendering service to each other, and together witnessing in word and deed 
for their Lord. Their slogan was ‘““With love serve one another.” 

Early in the nineteenth century a strong urge developed, however, 
for an elder-controlled_ church. The General Conferences were largely 
influenced and controlled by the elders. At that time we had no district 
organizations. We had no elected delegates and the power of the Confer- 
ences was pretty largely localized. The latter part of the nineteenth century 
saw much change: districts were organized and sent elected delegates, who 
were organized as the Standing Committee of the Conference. The organ- 
ized congregations also elected delegates; so, by the beginning of the 
twentieth century, a representative body of the total church fellowship 
grappled with the problems confronting an aggressive and expanding 
membership. 

At this period of her history, the church still claimed to be a creedless 
denomination. The statement, both private ae public, was “The New 
Testament is our rule of faith and practice.” However, the Conference 
claimed the right to have the final word in Scriptural interpretation. This 
authorization connoted less precariousness than might appear upon the 
surface; for any decision or interpretation by the Conference could be taken — 
up, reviewed, and changed if and when additional light revealed new 
premises more in harmony with divine truth. To some, this process may 
appear dangerous and even trivial. It has made possible, however, some 
of the great and rapid changes and the consequential growth of the church. 
This open-door policy must have limitations, however, if strength is to be _ 
maintained. The mind of man must not attempt to usurp the place of the 
mind of God. ‘“Thus saith the Lord” pinpoints both the direction and the 
rendition of church action. Christ is the head; the church is the body. 

In 1908 at our Bicentennial Conference, we decided to take a new 
name for our church. For years our legal name was “The German Baptist 
Brethren’; we were commonly called “Tunkers” and nicknamed “Dunk- 
ards." While we did immerse believers, and continue to do so, we did not 
think that one symbol of our faith should give us legal designation. And, 
although our church started in Germany, we were not content to have 
language give us legal status. We wanted a name that would be appreciated 
in any language area and would represent a universal relationship. The 
term Brethren seemed suitable to our purpose; but since there were a 
number of denominations using the name, for legal purposes we approved 
the name “Church of the Brethren.” 

One of the cardinal teachings through the years was simplicity. This 
principle was supposed to govern in our homes, in our businesses—in fact, 
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in all of our personal relationships. This attitude was difficult to interpret 
and more difficult to maintain. The church went so far as to set patterns 
for home decorations, for dress, and for wearing of the hair and the beard. 
This principle is fundamental and is the foundation for morality and 
uprightness, but the pattern is no longer stipulated by the church, being left 
to individual interpretation. The church may and should point up with 
vigor and persistency all values, but the interpretation to individual living 
should be wrought out in the faith and decision of each individual. Strength 
of character is produced more in formulating the answer to a principle 
than by the mere acceptance of policy handed down by an institution. 
_ By this method, we may lose uniformity but not necessarily secure noncon- 
formity. Jesus pointed up great principles for worthy living. However, 
if we follow closely his teaching we discover that the effective methods of 
evaluation were left to the individual mind and heart. | 


Probably in the past half-century no church has advanced more rapidly 
in the field of literary education. Thirty years ago a noted educator re- 
marked: “To my knowledge, no church equals the Brethren in the per- 
centage of its yotth graduating with college degrees.” Of the nine academies © 
started by the Brethren, six in the last half-century have become accredited 
colleges. A denomination of two hundred thousand supporting six colleges 
is an enviable record, to say the least. The youth of our church are entering 
and making good in almost all legitimate” vocations. As a result, we can no 
longer be classed as purely a rural denomination. In fact, in some of our 
_ districts the rural church percentage is quite small. 

As we have entered the urban field, great changes are appearing in 
our church architecture. The plain structure is rapidly giving way to the 
elaborate temple-like pattern, with steeple or tower, chancel, choir loft, 
and stately pews. The thought-provoking congregational hymn singing 
is being replaced with classical music rendered by robed choirs, directed by 
trained and (in some places) paid directors, accompanied by expensive 
_ pianos or electronic or pipe organs. We are rapidly moving away from the 
free, simple worship to the elaborate liturgical type. It is not uncommon 
to see the divided chancel and an altar with lighted candles, and in a few 
places the plain minister of the gospel has turned out to be a robed priest | 
conducting the service with pomp and dignity. Just recently a gentleman, 
not of our fraternity, voiced the following, ““he Brethren are rapidly taking 
on the Episcopal form of worship while in many places the Episcopal church 
is tending toward the free and simple method.” We are not lauding or 
condemning the changes which have come in this field. I am saying, how- 
ever, that there is a great difference between a service for entertainment 
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and one which is genuinely worshipful. Form and fervency are meaningful, 
but above and beyond all else, what or whom one worships demands 
thoughtful scrutiny and selectivity. 

Great changes have taken place in our church architecture. In opening 
new sites and developing them the general order is: (a) the school unit, 
(b) the provision for social activities, and (c) the building of the sanctuary. 
The must for church schools of religion grew out of the fact that teachers 
in the public schools are forbidden by the state laws to teach religion or 
to read the Bible in the schoolroom. To make it more serious, many homes, 
even of church people, are too busy or too indifferent to keep alive and 
radiantly warm the altar for family devotion and/or the teaching of religion. 
The church has, and rightly so, attempted to build for, provide, and grade 
scholastic training for children and youth in our communities. The curricu- 
lum embraces the Christian religion and a Christian code of morals. The 
buildings are important, and the church is recognizing it. The proper | 
grading is also highly important. However, the must in our development, 
if we are to keep alive in our children and youth the fervent knowledge and 
the spirit of Christian living and worship, resides in the selection and proper — 
training of superintendents and teachers. We are not teaching science, 
psychology, or philosophy; rather, we are teaching the Christian religion 
and morality, which, if rightly done, will clarify and undergird the educa- 
tional values in other fields. I note with some misgivings that the sanctuary 
has little attraction for our children and teen-age youth. There is danger 
that the churches may become “playhouses” instead of places for prayer, 
meditation, and divine worship. In Old Testament times the people of 
God were criticized for their abandonment of worship. Feasting and fun 
were their undoing. . | 

At the close of the nineteenth century the term pastor was little used. 
The idea of a pastor being paid for his services carried grave misgivings. 
Preaching for wages was thought to be a gross violation of the Scripture. 
The statement was often made that Paul gave his services without charge. 
And did not Jesus condemn the hireling because he lacked interest in the 
sheep? Salaried ministers were few and frowned upon. At that time the 
building of a seminary for the training of pastors could not be tolerated. 
However, we were lovers of the Book; so when A. C. Wieand and E. B. Hoff 
conceived a church Bible school, even though it was frowned upon by 
some it received enough patronage with money and students and grew 
from the start. Several years elapsed, however, before it received Conference 
endorsement. The Bible school and pastoral service in the churches 
advanced together. After fifteen years of the Bible school’s existence, the 
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name was changed to Bethany Biblical Seminary, and the Conference gave 
it legal status. At this writing, the free ministry for all practical purposes 
is history. The churches generally are depending upon trained and paid 
ministers. In fact, churches are not electing ministers numerically as they 
once did; and volunteering for the ministry has ebbed, so that the demand 
is greater than the supply. This is one of our growing problems. Dangers 
lurk in the path of a professional ministry. Some of them may be: (a) the 
pattern of the minister’s responsibility may be determined by an executive 
committee of the congregation; (b) the type of sermon may be measured 
_by the desire of the ear instead of the need of the heart; (c) the truth needed, 
if pressed by the pastor, might produce a budgetary loss from the givers; 
(d) there is a temptation to build the entire sanctuary program for display 
and prestige. | 3 

As our youth were graduating with college degrees and reading widely 
about world conditions, the tug at their hearts to take relief to the less 
fortunate peoples of the world and thus give to them the Christian freedom 
and joy they knew had to have an outlet. As a result of these pressures 
the foreign mission program was approved by the Conference, and W. B. 
Stover, his wife, and Bertha Ryan were consecrated and later sent to the 
India field. During the years since then, hundreds of our youth have 
answered the call of the Spirit to witness for him. India, China, Nigeria, 
Ecuador, and Puerto Rico provided open doors. Through the years, we 
have not been lacking in willing personnel. We have been inhibited only 
_ by the lack of missionary dollars. Had the rank and file of our membership 
responded in the giving of their means as the missionaries did in giving 
themselves, our mission endeavor could have been measurably expanded. 
We appreciate the advance of these fifty years, but we bow our hearts 
thoughtfully as we contemplate what might have been accomplished. 


During the first part of this century, the spirit of evangelism gripped 
our people. Churches responded and called to their assistance special 
evangelists. It was remarkable how enthusiastic many of our lay people 
became. They contacted their unsaved neighbors, urged them to attend 
the services and grew bold enough to press the call of conversion and 
consecration. As a result, people responded by the scores and our congrega- 
tions took on new life. The “go ye’’ in Jesus’ commission was no longer 
bottled up in a few specialists in the ministry. The music, also, took on 
a new tempo, and the communities felt the spiritual vigor of awakened 
Brethren churches which heretofore depended for the most part on family 
ties for the increase in membership. While we did not produce men of 


the Billy Sunday or Billy Graham type of evangelists, we had men with 
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the same spirit, enthusiasm, and power. Had they had the same organization 
and the multiple denominational backing, like results could have been 
achieved. 

In the past two decades, in a large percentage of denominations, includ- 
ing our own, the method of evangelism has been almost entirely on the 
educational pattern. Pretty largely, the increase has come from the Sunday- 
school children. The pastor, or someone under his direction, organized 
membership classes in preparation for baptism and membership. This 
system has merit, but also serious dangers. Can an individual by the process 
of education become a child of God? Can the sinner (and we are all sinners) 
save himself by resolving to be good and attempting by baptism and joining 
the church to establish divine relationship? I fear that, by this. plan, 
denominations have many members in whom conversion and Holy Spirit 
guidance are unknown. Evidences of this fact are seen in abundance in 
timés like the Sunday and Graham campaigns. Such meetings are revolu- 
tionary and heartwarming. The claim that a large percentage of such 
increases are short lived may not be so much the fault of the evangelistic 
method as it is the coldness of the congregations where membership was 
placed. 
_ One of the latest developments, known as Brethren Service, sprang 
out of Heifers for Relief, which took shape in the mind of Dan West. The 
idea became popular in many of the denominations of Christendom. The 
suffering and the losses in the Second World War produced a fertile field 
as an outlet for the superabundance in our own country. Probably no other 
department of our church organization captured the imagination of our 
people and produced such universal response. Be assured that our God 
is interested in the physical welfare and the temporal needs of people the 
world around. Circumstances, at times, make it the center of Christianity, 
benevolence; the human soul and spirit are paramount. True Christianity, 
while being activated by physical and temporal needs, never loses sight of 
the greater need. How condensed and yet how definite Jesus’ analysis 
of Christian importance when he said, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, soul, mind, and strength . . . is the first and greatest ~ 
commandment... . The second is like unto it: Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” To promote the second is praiseworthy, but to neglect the 
first is incriminatory. The highest blessing that can come to any people 
is fellowship with God. The parable of Jesus concerning the rich man 
and Lazarus carries a great truth. Alongside of that parable we should 


_ place the parable of the prodigal son. 
Probably the latest change in our church polity is the move to establish 
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_community fellowships. How far this has gone and how rapidly the move- 
ment is advancing, I cannot say. I do know that in the Pacific Coast Region 
rapid advances have been scored. Likely denominationalism two ahd one- 
half centuries ago provided the only known way out of a hierarchical system 
_ that threatened to take the church out of God’s dominion. Now, it seems, 
denominationalism has become a faded word. Be it said, however, that 
the many, many problems of the community church idea still carry frustra- 
tions. The first-century church had the answer. They were building a 
fellowship. Be not deceived: this is the word: no, not so much the word 
but the expression of a spiritual relationship. Forms and ceremonies have 
their place and their own peculiar value. We do not build churches by 
keeping them. The church is a spiritual relationship: a communion with 
the Eternal and a communion with every spirit who has communion with 
the Eternal. “Truly, our fellowship is with the Father, and with his Son, 
Jesus Christ. God is light, and in him is no darkness at all. If we say 
that we have fellowship with him, and walk in the darkness, we lie, and 
do not the truth: but if we walk in the light, as he is in the light, we 
have fellowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ cleanses 
us from all sin” (1 John 1:3-7). Unless the community church works for 
and acquires that spiritual fellowship, the union of brotherhoods has no 
eternal value worth striving for. Keeping commandments and ordinances 
will not produce this fellowship. They may be the fruits of, or an expression 
of, the joy of that fellowship. “Peace with God, joy in the Holy Spirit, 
love shed abroad in the heart’—these are the attitudes and the attributes 
without which no community church will prosper. 
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The Bruderhof and Community 


Epwarp S. SMITH 


Many voices have spoken a challenge to the church out of the 
uncertainty of contemporary life. One of the most significant of these, 


as far as the Brethren are concerned, is that of the Bruderhof, calling ~ 


us to new commitment and a new consideration of Christian community. 
The validity of its own answer to the challenge it presents and its point 
of view needs to be considered in the larger context of the relation of 
the individual to his community in every aspect of society. For the 
problem of community is not only one for the churches but also for the 
world at large. It is against the background of the contemporary human 
situation that I would like to evaluate the claims of the Bruderhof in 
regard to the individual and his community. A brief summary of this 
situation as I see it may serve to sharpen our consciousness of the pressing 
need of a critical examination of the issues at stake in the relationships 
. of an individual to his community. : : 
The last fifty years have seen many changes in the social, political, 
and economic structures of human society. These changes have placed 
a significant strain on the integration of human personality. ‘These changes 
have been exhibited as progress, but many wonder now whether they 
are progressive or not. For behind the surface structure of wonderful 
gadgets lies a basic threat to human existence which is more profound 
than the surface storms of armed conflict. The world i¢ smaller and 
more cluttered; but amid the confusion and mobs of vast throngs, individual 
man stands lost and lonely, for his unique meaning has been lost in the 
ocean of centralized social forces. Big churches, big cities, big industry, 
massive crowds in gigantic amphitheaters, instead of being man’s glorious 
trophies are in many instances the symptoms of his personal disintegration. 
Holmes Rolston in his book, The Social Message of the — Paul, 


quotes Berdyaev as saying: 
We are witnessing the process of dehumanization in all phases of cultural 


This is a reply to articles which have presented the philosophy of the Bruderhof 
movement and commended it to Brethren. The author was born in China, is a graduate 


of Manchester College and a senior student in Bethany Biblical Seminary. He is serving © 


also as interim pastor of the First Church of the Brethren, South Bend, Indiana. He 
and his family live in Chicago. 
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Tue BRuDERHOF AND COMMUNITY 
and social life. Above all, moral consciousness is being dehumanized. Man has 
ceased to be the supreme value; he has ceased to have any value at all.* 

This defines well our human situation. Dehumanization, depersonal- 

ization, demoralization — this is the price we are paying for our “progress.” 
David Roberts says that ‘“‘the most acute problems facing civilization 

are connected with the fact that many economic, political, and religious 
forces are driving mankind toward regimentation for the sake of ‘security.’ ’” 

In this brave new world of ours individuality has no place. In fact, it 

has been condemned in some political. and religious circles as the source 

of all evil. These people herald the movement toward regimentation and 
socialization as true liberation from self and its evils. 


However, it is my contention that the problem we face is basically 
concerned with the relationships of persons, both to themselves and to 
their community. Any solution, to be adequate, must affirm the unity 
. of the “we” of social ‘life without shattering the integrity of the “I” of 
personal individual existence. The problem is a religious one since 
the values that form the structures of true individuality and personal 
relationships grow out of one’s relationship to God. Therefore, social 
or political or even religious schemes of organization will not produce 
that which must arise out of the existential experience of personal encounter 
in life. Man’s aspirations are social in nature even as man himself is a 
social creature. Consequently, we desire true community which will 
realize true communion — communion that enhances, not destroys, the 
total potential of human personality. 


The Society of Brothers, commonly known as the Bruderhof, has 
made some significant claims for its community life in this respect. In 
the face of the social problem and its crying need we dare not overlook 
these claims or ignore the society’s way of life unless we have found an 
alternative which better fulfills the requirements of community that the 
social nature of man desires. | 

In evaluating the Bruderhof the real issue is not whether it is utopian 
or not, for we are all utopian in our idealism; instead, does it claim that 
its way of life is the final solution to the tension of idealism and realism, 
between the Kingdom and the world? If so, it calls attention to itself 
rather than to God, who gives us peace that passes understanding in the 
midst of the tensions of human 


2 Holmes Rolston, The Social Message of the Apostle Paul (Richmond, Va.: John Knox se 1942), 
pages 93. 
d Roberts, Psychotherapy and a Christian View of Man (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1950), 
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One might approach the study of the Bruderhof from several directions. 
In this paper I am more concerned about the basic assumptions about 
life that support and motivate these people to live in a communal society. 
As I see it there are two basic convictions about community and the | 
individual that are the keystones on which the Bruderhof rests. It is my 
intention to evaluate these two convictions in order to see if they meet the 
demands for the kind of community in which each individual can realize his 
full potential in human relationships. There is no doubt that the Bruderhof 
has given an answer to the social question, but I am not so sure it is the 
answer as some would claim. 

I am indebted to many of my friends in the Bruderhof for their 
help through conversation and correspondence in giving me as nearly 
as possible a true picture of the thought content behind their life in 
community. In all my contacts I am impressed by this one fact — their 
way of life does not exist for itself or for its members but for God. There 
is no doubt that the binding force of their community is complete and 
unconditional surrender and commitment to God’s will as they see it. 
Idealistically, each person is willing to give up his will to God and accept 
his leadership in his life as God speaks to him through community. 

With this dedication I find no fault! In fact, this is the pattern of 
commitment that every Christian should exhibit. However, difficulties 
arise when one tries to define what God’s will is for all people in general 
in the specifics of their lives. Yet this is what the Bruderhof comes danger- 
ously close to doing, for its members contend that God wills community, as 
they interpret it, for all people and that his will cannot be done completely 
outside of community. Consequently, commitment to community becomes 
the same as commitment to God since they are the logical ends of the 
same continuum. There is no escape from the one if one truly embraces 
the other totally. For, as they say, “as far as Jesus is concerned, ‘Kingdom 
of God’ means unconditional love in brotherhood and solidarity... .”” 
Community of goods is the Kingdom on earth, for “possession, which 
leads to the suppression of the rights of others, is sin to Him. .. .”* 

Here then are the two assumptions, as I see it, that motivate communal 
living. First, God’s will is for community and his will is done most 
completely in community. Therefore, complete dedication to God is 
found in complete commitment to community. Second, to do God's 
will we must free ourselves from the sin of possession; therefore, community 
of goods is a “must”; “to work for private ends is sin, but to work for 


* Franz Dressler, “The Social Responsibility of Christians,” The Plough, summer 1953. 
* Ibid. 
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God, for and in community, is the true calling of man.’* They feel that 
the deepest problem of mankind is the wall of pride and selfishness which 
each of us builds around himself as an isolated, competing individual. 
This prevents an opening of the heart to one another and to God. Thus, 
the only real answer is a community in which these barriers are overcome 
because the possession of goods has been relinquished. 

Christ revealed the perfect nature of the Kingdom as reigning love. 
‘True commitment to Christ grows out of our response to this love and 
unavoidably issues forth into community. -—Love can be realized only in 
the triangular relationship between God, your neighbor, and yourself, 
and that which prevents the whole realization of this necessary relation- 


ship is selfish possession. Therefore, possessions. must be rejected to allow- 
the community church or church community to arise in which the pure 


ethic of love can be expressed as envisioned in the Sermon on the Mount. 
Then and only then can the social, religious, and economic factors of 
-human society be harmonized in the common life of Christ’s followers. 


Certainly there are some truths in these convictions. But are they 


the whole truths? Certainly we are to do God’s will and there is a desire 
in God’s heart that his children live in a community of love and fellow- 
ship. But is a communal society the only community of love? Certainly 
it is dangerous to equate the Kingdom of which Jesus speaks with an 
objective institution though it be a communal organization of love, for 
Jesus warned us that there would be those who say, “Lo, here it is!” or 
“There!” when the truth is that the Kingdom is within us. Certainly 
_ possessions become a hindrance to our devotion to God if we love them 
above the work of the Kingdom. But the evil of the selfish life is not 
contained in the hoarded goods of the miser but in the spiritual poverty 
of his heart, and no amount of communal sharing will cure him until 
the hand of God has transformed that life. It is not what a man has or 
what goes into his pockets or stomach that defiles him but what comes out 
of his mouth and life, for this comes from the heart. 

Yet even more questionable, in my opinion, is the tendency of the 
- Bruderhof to equate possession with individuality, or at least to believe 
that individuality is corrupted because it is based upon possession. This 
may be true of perverted individualism which is based purely upon capital 
gains, but it is not necessarily . “true of the reborn individual. Now 
certainly there are individuals in the Bruderhof, but the individuality of 
these individuals must be given up to the group, and the conscience of 
the individual “conscientious objector” in spiritual matters is merged 


®Eberhard Arnold, The Early Christians (Ashton — Whittshire, England: The Plough 
Publishing House, 1939), pages 14-15. 
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into a kind of group conscience, and we are left with the insinuation that 
individuality is somehow sinful in itself and is to be shunned. Eberhard 
Arnold uses the simile of the loaf of bread to illustrate this. 

. in order to make (a loaf of bread) . . . the individual grains of wheat have 

to sacrifice their individuality, i.e., their separate existence, and be ground into 

flour. The grains are thus fulfilling their highest purpose. ... Only sacrifice of 

our individualism, our selfishness, can lead us to union with God, whose ultimate 
will for all is community. Union with God leads to union with all those who 

by sacrificing themselves undergo the same absolute change.° 

This specifically states that selfishness and individuality are about 
the same and that true community grows out of the surrendering of 
individuality and sacrifice of selfhood. But does self-denial mean self- 
annihilation? If we try to save ourselves we shall surely lose ourselves; | 
but to find ourselves we must lose ourselves to Christ, which is not the 
same thing as losing self to a community! I am afraid that the Bruderhof’s 
view of self-denial is too static and confining and is in — of being 
self-negating. 

Nevertheless, there is a strength in the totality of their commitment 
which is not a matter of strength or skill but of desire. How perfect one 
is in a sense is immaterial as long as he or she desires fully to reject sin 
and is working toward that end. Personal piety or spiritual development 
within limited areas of life is out of the question. Christian commitment 
must be total or not at all. Genuineness of dedication which fights all 
hypocrisy in ourselves is a ‘‘must’” and one cannot speak of love, peace, 
unity, or any other fruit of the Spirit unless these things are existentially 
present. With these sentiments I am in full accord, as any true Christian 
should be. 

Many of the spiritual aspirations and ideals of the Bruderhof are 
common to all Christian people and especially in certain areas is this true 
of the Brethren, who share with them a common ideological framework 
of Pietism and Anabaptist beliefs. Consequently, it is important that 
we know more specifically why their answer is not the answer in all 
circumstances. 

Without question the sole duty of the Christian is to do the will of 
God in every moment of his life. But do we “do” the will of God or 
does God work his will through us by faith? Are we the initiators of divine 
action out of our limited comprehension of truth or are we the recipients 
of divine action as God mediates his truth through our lives in his own 
unique and incomprehensible ways. If the latter be the case, then our 
action will not always be understood; and if it is not given for each of us" 


* Ibid., page 15. 
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to know exactly what God’s will is, then how much less will we know about 
the will of God for others in any absolute sense. Therefore, it is rather 
presumptuous on our part to say what the will of God may be for anyone 
except ourselves, and even in our own case our conviction grows out of a 
trusting relationship of faith and not merely human knowledge. I believe 
that we can gain from the Scriptures a general idea of the characteristics 
of the Christian life (which Paul calls the fruit of the Spirit) but how 
these fruits are to be made manifest in particular instances in the experience 
of Christian individuals remains a personal matter between that individual 
and God. 

To say that God’s will is done only in community in a total way is 
giving absolute sanction to a particular view of life, especially when 

“community” is specifically defined in the communal terms of the Bruderhof. , 
It is a questionable thing to argue ffom a personal subjective experience 
into an objective and universal postulate of divine truth. 

But more than the mere theoretical objections to one’s definition 
of truth or the will of God is the effect this absolute point of view has 
upon the actions of a given community to the individual deviations within 
its ranks. It is one thing to say, ‘““Do God’s will,” but altogether another 
to determine as a group what this will is. What, then, does the Bruderhof 
do when there is consistently some disagreement that blocks the unanimity 
of decision and action in the total group? 

The Bruderhof, according to Merrill Mow’s article in the fall issue 
of Brethren Life and Thought last year,’ seems to think that the difference 
of opinion between Christian people is largely a matter of) difference in 
background. They believe that since God’s will is one, persons totally 
dedicated to God in a common community will inevitably see God’s will 
alike; therefore, any difference of opinion should soon be ironed out and 
the group would be of one accord. Differences are to be expected, but if 
_ unanimity cannot be achieved then something is amiss within the group. 

This assumes three things. First, that our insights into the will of God 
are largely a matter of environment. Second, that these deviations in 
understanding will be diminished if all in the group are totally dedicated 
to God and the community. Third, that the absence of total agreement 
implies a lack of dedication on the part of some or all of the members in 
the group. I would seriously challenge all three assumptions. 

Only those who are afraid of the validity of the individual’s subjective 
experience of oy and its significance for the understanding of God’s 


"Merrill Mow, “Community Living in Our Time,” Brethren Life and Thought, Volume J, Autumn 
1956, Number 5, pages 46, 47, | 
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will in specific cases can claim that background is the chief factor in the 
spiritual comprehension of God’s will. The mystics may not always be 
understood, but their contribution to community life which grows out 
of their unique experience of God is not to be dismissed because others 
cannot understand it, or even agree with it. The truth out of which they 
speak is not an objective reality but a total experience of relationship 
that transcends the objective and subjective factors of human understanding. 
Background plays a part in our differences, which, in my opinion, is a 
welcomed thing; for how provincial we would become, and how limited 
would be _our appreciation of the variety of life if we were to have the 
contributions of only those who are very much like ourselves, rich though 
they may be. Besides, both religion and psychology are in doubt as to the 
degree that our environment influences our total outlook on life. 


The common denominator of a group’s experience may not always 
be the highest insight into truth. In fact, I am sure that certain sensitive 
individuals in our midst often have a purer insight into truth than the 
total group will ever be able to comprehend, and it would be a betrayal of 
truth for them to compromise for the sake of group unity because some 
are limited in their gifts of insight and understanding. Group sharing 
is stimulating to individual thought and experience, but wisdom of a 
“higher” nature that comes from God alone is not necessarily increased 
by the accumulation of many minds and hearts no matter how dedicated 
to God. In fact, unity of opinion would be sooner reached where a group 
is dedicated to a lesser entity such as a common community or ideal, but 
not so with God, for I would remind the Bruderhof that God is more 
than a mere common ideal no matter how noble it may be. 


Therefore, individual disagreement may be a measure of a lack of 
dedication to communal living but not of one’s dedication to the incompre- 
hensible God. Certainly we would not want to say that Paul, Peter, and 
James were lacking in dedication because they did not see the mission of © 
the church in exactly the same way. I would also remind our brothers 
in the Bruderhof that the church of Christ can go forward without © 
absolute agreement as to “circumcision” or “uncircumcision,” as Acts 15 
demonstrates, for which we the Gentiles can be thankful. 

The Bruderhof claims to be democratic. Yet does democracy need 
unanimity of opinion to function satisfactorily? I think not! In fact, the 
two factors of democracy and unanimity are more often coincidental than 
always present. This is the great value of democratic decision. It can make 
way for group action without pressuring all into common agreement; 
and by letting the minority hold to its point of view, it always subjects the 
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group’s actions to the searching judgment of counter opinion. Group 
action thus never receives absolute sanction crushing the unique insights 
and freedom of individuals. It allows for a change in diréction or policy 
without a change of values or a need to remake truth, as often is the case 
in totalitarian schemes of organization. »~ 


Totalitarian societies can never tolerate division of this kind because 
the group or those who represent the group are always right. Otherwise 
the authority of the group as such is questioned by a mere individual. 
Groups of this kind, no matter where or who they are, blaspheme against 
the sacredness of each individual’s prior loyalty to God and God alone. 


- Only when God’s total reign is made manifest historically and objectively 
by a total transformation of human infirmity of mind and will, will any ~ 


group, religious or not, have the right to give absolute sanction to its 


decisions and action overruling individual freedom. In a limited sense 
this theocracy of God can be realized in human experience, for the 


Kingdom is a present reality in the hearts of Christians. 


Another related danger here is the tendency of the Bruderhof to 
measure commitment to God by commitment to community. However, 
community is a creation of God and not God himself. It has only a relative 
and contingent status along with all creation and is not worthy of absolute 
dedication. Members of Bruderhof may deny that they worship community, 
but they must become aware of the danger of measuring one’s total 
comméfment to God on the basis of one’s commitment to a finite society. 
Absolute commitment to God can never be fully measured by any objective 
factors alone, apart from the inner subjective factors of human experience 
which, too, are a product of the divine-human encounter. We would better 
exhibit our trust in God if we would accept each other’s declaration of 
faith and commitment and in true love and humility call each to the 
task of personally re-examining the integrity of his own relationship 
to God. It is too easy a matter to let others make our decisions in these 
matters which cannot be escaped by “groupism’’ without damage to 
individual integrity and maturity in a Christian sense. 

Any group that overlooks the validity of individual “conscientious 
objection” as well as individual decision, and claims to be the sole 
determinant in these matters, usurps the prerogatives of God and encourages 
individual irresponsibility. Such action opens the way to tyranny which 
is still tyranny even when it is disguised as love and group concern. The 
pressure toward group conformity is too great to resist and is every bit as 
dangerous as following the crowd in any society. It tends to lead toward 
group pride’ expressed individually, and this pride is no more saintly 
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because it is generated by communal associations than it ever was before 
when it was exhibited by individuals outside of communal living. | 

This totalitarian aspect of Bruderhof life demands the sacrifice of 
individuality and selfhood, as the simile of wheat and bread illustrates, 
and violates individual ‘“‘conscientious objection” in all matters of faith, 
which is one of the dynamic features of true Christian community. 

Now let us consider the second assumption of communal living. 
Is possession sin? Is the sin of selfishness intrinsic to the nature of material 
things or is it a feature of our attitude toward that which is in our hands? 
Is it the possession of good that is evil, or is it the insatiable desire to 
possess without sharing or using them for the sake of the Kingdom that 
is the evil of selfishness? “Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of 
rams, with ten thousands of rivers of oil?” (Micah 6:7). Or will he be 
more pleased with the cry, “Be merciful to me a sinner’? The latter is 
a truer cure for selfishness, for it is self-denial that makes way for rebirth 
and not self-denial that is measured by material generosity even though — 
it be total. This is the work of God and not man, and it can be realized 
outside of communal living with equally splendid results both materially 
and spiritually. In fact, if self-denial is achieved only by giving up all 
‘personal possession, then no one could be unselfish or totally dedicated 
because we could never give up the air we breathe or the food we eat, 
which is uniquely ours whether we eat together or alone and can never 
be relinquished after one has partaken of it. 

Now the point is this: one cannot give up fully every form of possession 
and still live on this earth. Therefore, the sin of selfishness is not intrinsic 
to possession but grows out of our materialistic idolatry of material things 
even if it be the food we eat or the air we breathe, for it is this that prevents 
us from true sharing. Divorce may be one of the greatest evils of marriage 
but one would hardly think it wise to get rid of marriage to rid society of 
divorce. | | 
Only God is able to deliver us from selfishness through rebirth of 
the spirit, and we would do well to leave it to him in each case to select 
the particular method that best suits each person. For some he may 
demand a selling of all goods and a giving of the proceeds to the poor, as 
in the case of the rich young ruler. For others, however, the conversion 
_of Zacchaeus may be the pattern, and these will have the responsibility 
of using that which God has given them in some fashion other than com- 
munal life. 

Consequently, the communal pattern of Bruderhof life may be a 
living alternative to the pagan society all around us, but it is not, in my 
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opinion, the only alternative. Even though it is patterned after the early 
Christian community, it is not infallible; we can learn much from the 
early church, but it is not so sacrosanct that we must worship it like a 
relic, for, as Jesus said, the Kingdom is not here or there, but the Kingdom 
is within us. : 

However, this does not mean that community is not.a real concern 
for the Christian, for the second of the two great commandments of life 
is to love your neighbor as one like yourself. The fact that many of our 
Brethren people have been attracted by the Bruderhof suggests that 
-community is one of the ideals that has been fostered by our own church 
_but which has not been adequately realized in our church fellowships. 


Perhaps this is due to the temporary paralysis of our churches in their . 


encounter with the evils of industrialism and urbanization, as Dr. Floyd 


Mallott so well illustrates in his observations about Brethren life. If this - 


be so, we shall have to begin consciously to restore the lost fellowship of 
‘the early Brethren life. This would not imply a return to the “good old 
days,” for the older rural America is a thing of the past, lost in the 
urbanization of both city and country alike. a 

In the last half-century we have tried to revitalize the church by a 
transition from the older pattern of a sectarian lay ministry to a trained 
professional ministry. This has been valuable in many ways but if pushed 
. too far endangers the Anabaptist claim of the priesthood of every believer 
and tends to divide radically the clergy from the laity, increasing the 
difficulty for common fellowship in the churches. Also our attempts to 
pump enthusiasm into the churches from the top down through more 


efficient hierarchical organization is insufficient, for organization is not — 


the cure for spiritual paralysis. Instead, the solution lies in a revival of 
the church fellowship that realizes the vision of our Anabaptist-Pietist 


tradition and heritage, for these values are a long way from being dead 


or irrelevant. This does not mean static imitation of the early church or 
the early Brethren but a renaissance of the ideals that shaped their lives 
in the embodiment of a new alternative which will better realize the 


aspirations of our hearts. This kind of a living community is the only 


convincing answer we can give to the challenge of the Bruderhof, and I 
believe it can be realized,.though imperfectly, outside of a strict communal 
society. | 

I am not suggesting any new pattern for a specifically structured 
community. My whole paper up to this point would condemn such a 
thing. Instead I would propose some spiritual considerations we might 
keep in mind as we strive to obey the rule of the Kingdom in our hearts 
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and express its command in both the objective and the subjective ae: 
of our lives. | 

At the center of all our effort in this direction must be a relationship 
of total commitment which is the consequence of our new life in Christ 
as well as its source. Out of this relationship to God will grow the love 
for our fellow men that generates true community. You, yourself, will 
determine the nature of that relationship, and the love that comes out of 
it will not be a new law or force but the outreaching concern of God for 
all men. This encounter with God is basically mystical and not sacramental 
in character. By this I mean that we have direct access to God through 
our new birth in Christ as sons of God which is more than a mere rational 
experience. This is a concrete experiential encounter that goes beyond 
rational categories. This communion with God is highly personal and is 
present in each moment of the life of the Christian whose ery day is 
hallowed by God’s presence. 

This relationship to God is not self-negating but self-affirming; in it 
the total nature of the “I” responds to the specific address of the ““Thou” 
in each moment of his life. The completion of this experience is found 
in the binding of ourselves to others in true concern for them as persons 
to persons. 

Our church heritage emphasizes the fact that the Body of Christ 
is a redemptive fellowship of true believers, and is not to be confused with 
institutional membership or ecclesiastical organization. The Kingdom 
of God is always a theocracy of the heart and is not to be equated with - 
any external system, which is the objective manifestation of the reality 
of the inner Kingdom. | 

The individuality of the Brethren need not be sacrificed to meet 
these demands if it is an individuality established upon the supreme 
Lordship of Christ in our lives. In fact, the free give-and-take of spiritually 
grounded individuals is vital to the welfare of true community. The 
basic entity in human society is the reborn individual and not some 
collective form of group life in which the individual is only a mere part. 
This individuality is not the kind of individualism that has no sense of 
community-relatedness, which feeds on the very lifeblood of true community, 
as much of capitalistic, materialistic individualism does. It is instead 
an affirmation of true selfhood which can be made only in a relationship — 
to other persons in which the “I” of true selfhood cannot be confirmed 
without the “We” of community-relatedness and vice versa. 


It is not enough merely to follow Jesus. We must meet him face 
to face and partake of the bread of life in him. The vision this meeting 
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will give us will never let us be. idle, but will burn itself down into every 
corner of our lives and we will act spontaneously. Our attempts to express 
our visions may be imperfect because the vision is not always clear in an 
objective sense. But we have the written Word and the living community 
to bear witness with the inner spirit to the truth of God. 

There are many paths to take to avoid our responsibility to each | 
other for the realization of a true Christian community. Some escape 
through material sensualism. Other more sensitive souls have retreated 
to Christian collectivism. But the problem still remains and the rank 
individualist as well as the colléctivist is a part of it. We cannot avoid 
the agonizing responsibility of personal decision and individual response. 
to the existential demands of God which are spoken only to the individual. 
In spite of its social, economic, and political dimensions, the problem of 
community is in a very real sense one for the individual, for, as Martin 
Buber says, “community is where community happens’* between two 
people who are related to each other as true oo to person because — 
of each person’s relationship to God. 


* Martin Buber, Between Man and Mes, translated by Ronald G. Smith ‘Boston: Beacon Press, 
1947), page 31. 
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Perhaps there is no better way to begin a discussion of the separation 
of church and state than to quote from the first amendment to the 
Constitution. “Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof . . .” is the cornerstone 
of American uniqueness. All believers in freedom — be they Catholic, 
Protestant, or Jew — should be forever united in defending this principal — 
the separation of church and state. 

Historically, in colonial days the church and the state were tied 
together in varying degrees of intimacy. But there were many influences 
at work which tended to break down this relationship. The new world 
was a haven of refuge. Every variety of religious expression found itself 
living side by side — from Roman Catholic to Anabaptist Mennonite. 
And in a new world such as ours common dangers, such as Indian attacks, 
made co-operation necessary. The distances between settlers also made 
the enforcement of conformity next to impossible. Toleration was further 
encouraged on economic grounds. It soon became obvious to the powers 
that be that too much orthodoxy would discourage settlers. Hence it is 
safe to say that by the end of the seventeenth century the main climate 
of religious influence in America was rapjdly ceasing to be shaped either 
by any rigor of uniform doctrine or by any strict alliance between church 
and state. | 

‘Two men made great contributions to this 5 development. They were 
Roger Williams and William Penn. Everyone interested in the question 
under discussion should read Roger Williams’ statement, ‘““God Requireth 
Not a Uniformity of Religion.” He declared that millions have spilt their 
blood in the name of religion, though the Scriptures oppose | aan 
for conscience. Then, to quote him exactly: 

All civil states with their officers of justice in their respective constitutions 


and administrators are proved essentially civil, and therefore not judges, 
governors or defenders of the spiritual or Christian state and worship. 

It is the will and command of God (since the coming of His Son, the Lord 
Jesus Christ) that a permission of the most paganish, Jewish, Frankish or anti- 
Christian consciences and worships be granted to all men in all nations and 
countries; and they are only to be forthright against with that sword which is 
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only (in soul matters) able to conquer, to wit the sword of God’s spirit, the 
Word of God... . 

God requireth not a uniformity of religion to be enacted and enforced in 
any civil state; which enforced uniformity (sooner or later) is the greatest 
occasion for civil war, ravishing of conscience, persecution of Christ Jesus in his 
servants, of hypocrisy and destruction of millions of souls. 


Space denies us the opportunity to quote from William Penn’s 
writings and other great documents. Nevertheless, it is my hope that the 
historical principles. on which our separation of church and state rest are 
unqualifiedly clear. 
| This great principle is constantly under attack; in part this was the 

case from its enunciation, for there are always individuals and groups 
who would impose their beliefs on others. As I try to teach my classes, 
those who attack the first amendment always begin with an affirmation 
that our American loyalties are secular loyalties and the Catholic Church, 
which is God’s creation, transcends the state. Roman Catholics are the | 
chief protagonists~of such an affirmation, although I have fundamentalist 
friends who are closer to this point of view than they. sometimes care to 
- admit. The point of tension between the Catholic Church and most > 
Protestants springs from Roman Catholic theory of a universal claim to 
sovereignty in the world upon which it is built. “It is sort of an imperium 
in imperio, for it seeks to build a kind of fortress for its members’ entrance 
into, whch marks them with an ethos which is permanent.” To this end 
it built a separate school system (and shocked the American mind when 
_Pius stated in Christian Education of Youth, “All education belongs pre- 
eminently to the church,” and insulted it when Archbishop John T. 
McNicholas of the National Catholic Education Association called govern- 
ment monopoly of education “in reality fascistic control of schools”). The 
Catholic Church also has its universities, its School of Diplomacy at 
Georgetown in Washington, D. C., its Labor Actionists, its Industry Council 
Plan, and its constant pressures for Vatican recognition. o 

The Catholic hierarchy is in charge of the church, and it is the 
Roman Catholic Church in America, not an American Roman Catholic 
Church. Catholic laymen have little influence on Catholic decisions. 
There is, as I point out to my classes, too great a loyalty to the church 
if its members are faithful to its teaching and power structure which is 
not indigenous to America. And, to continue, it is my position as a 
Protestant that no church in a democracy has the right to claim such 
loyalty. A church has the right to create a climate but not a discipline! 
For example, when I was in the labor movement, I protested that both 
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the association of Catholic trade unions and the Communists’ party were 
disciplined by powers external to the C.I.O. | 

Freedom today, then, in America is being jeopardized by the constant 
attacks on the public schools, beginning with the charge that they are — 
godless and ending with the constant pressure for grants in aid from 
both state and federal governments for parochial schools. Those who 
call our schools godless are reverting to our European past. 

In. Europe a state recognizing no church is called a godless state. 
The disestablishment of a church is described as out of national impiety; 
nothing can be further from the true point of view. In states where 
there exists a dual system of education there are constant struggles for 
appropriations, and more or less constant tensions. Where there is a tight 
control: of schools by the church, as in Italy and Spain, dictatorship and — 
Communist infiltration is accelerated and not diminished. Nor, eeny. 
is there less delinquency among parochial youth in American cities. 

So every effort on the part of the church to get free texts, free bus 
transportation (as in Connecticut), and grants in aid and buildings from 
federal appropriations is “a camel’s nose in the tent.” More aptly, it is 
an application of the canon law and papal encyclicals which outline the 
“duty” of the state to provide education for all children in the tenets of 
“the one true church.” | 

_ Teachers of the Catholic Church know this. Father William E. Mc- 
Manus of the National Catholic Welfare Conference said, ‘I doubt whether 
for some time the majority of the American people will allow their govern- 
ment to grant full support to parochial schools, but I am confident that an 
ever-increasing number of our fellow Americans will give a sympathetic 
hearing to our request for fringe benefits like bus rides and textbooks.” 

In Connecticut in May of this year the direct intervention of the 
church and the archbishop, Henry J. A. O’Brien, succeeded in furthering 
the parochial school bus subsidy bill in the House of Representatives. In 
a letter asking for the support of the bill, the prelate said, “As the matter 
(the parochial bill) is . . . of the most acute concern to so many of our 
Catholic parents and children, you should carefully observe the action 
taken, especially that of your local representative.” 

It is such concerted church action in pressure politics which Protestants 
fear — and rightly so. So should Catholics, for it precipitates reaction by 
Protestants and creates tension. Catholics have a right to parochial schools; 
so do Lutherans or anyone else who wishes them. But they have no right 
to ask for their support from those of us who do not believe in them. 
_ Furthermore, their freedom is dependent, in the long run, on their © 

willingness to support them. | 
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In 1928 this fear reached its heights with the Democratic candidacy 
of Al Smith, who expressed a point of view which American Catholic 
parents might read to their advantage. ‘I believe in the support of the 
public school as one of the cornerstones of American liberty. I believe 
in the right of every parent to choose whether his child shall be educated 
in the public school or in a religious school supported by his own faith.” 
He believed, he said, in separation of church and state and that “no tribunal 


_ of any power to make any decree of any force in the law of the land, other 


than to establish the status of its communicants within its own church.” 
Correct! 

And Al Smith’s position holds on conatdils too. enn Catholics 
need not tune in on a showing of Martin Luther, but they have no right 
to place overt or covert pressure on a television station to cancel its showing. 


Now that we have examined a bit of our history and some of the 
issues, it might be advisable to ask where we (as Protestants) go from here. 
First, let me say that I spent most of my mature life working with urban 
_ Democrats, often of Catholic and Jewish faith, and felt more at home 

with them than I do~ (did) with my Republican and Protestant 
- co-religionists. I found that there was a greater concern for social issues, 
poverty and slum clearance, decent wages, and union recognition among 
my labor and Democratic colleagues. For years, I have expressed the 
opinion that the Catholic Church is much more sensitive to the needs 
of the worker than are the traditional Protestant groups. (See Laski.) 
Furthermore, the Catholic Church being a more: recent immigrant in 
origin and a minority itself, was more sensitive to the claims of other 
minorities. Being underdogs and forced to live in “ghettos,” many Catholic 
minorities like the Irish turned to politics for amelioration. Often there 
was opposition to the influence of these groups by the “respectable and 
the. washed.” How well I remember how Edward Kelley, Democratic 
machine mayor, used to kid me about not being able to get my middle-class 
Protestant vote out to the polls. And I know all about the commuter who 
earns his living in the center of the city and has his voting residence in the 
suburbs. In part, I am consistently bitter about the traditional Protestant 
failure to cope with the problems of slums and poverty a integration. 
“God too often becomes a Rotarian in a double-breasted suit.” 


So it is my thesis, as it always has been, that anti-Catholicism and anti- 
Communism are not enough. It is the responsibility of Protestantism to 
create a climate (not a discipline) which will demand that our ethic find 
expression in voluntary organization on every level from P.T.A. to political 
party. Organization, as De Tocqueville said, ‘‘is America’s genius.” In 
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this organization the discipline must be decidedly grass root. Or, as I 
used to say when I was in the C.I.O., it was my Brethren heritage which 
put me there, but I wanted no calls from Elgin (our church headquarters) 
telling me how to interpret it on specific questions. The decisions I made 
were internal to myself and my organization; they never were to be made 
in Rome, or Moscow, or Elgin. 

There must be, in a true understanding of this position, a recognition 
also of the necessity of understanding that “no man can be religious unless 
he is free to be irreligious.” Jesus always left men the element of choice 
and worked on that principle. And now we are back to Roger Williams, 
the great champion of freedom, who declared that liberty of conscience is 
the right of everyone, “both Papists and Protestants, Jews or Turks,” not 
to be compelled to come to the ships’ prayers or worship, nor to be compelled 
from their own particular prayers or worship if they practice any one. And | 
the last words are for those who want freedom from religion. They are 
words too that we need to reconsider in these years of freedom ‘‘under God 
and flag salutes.”’ | 

Yes, Protestants.need to understand that their freedom is inextricably 
linked with the freedon® of all the otherwise minded. Most certainly I 
don’t agree with Jehovah’s Witnesses and their theocratic state, and yet I 

rejoice over the decisions their refusal to salute the flag induced! 

| In conclusion we can summarize by (1) reaffirming our historic position 
of separation of church and state, (2) understanding the heritage on which 
it rests, (3) examining the role of the public school in America and protesting 
the attack upon it, (4) opposing as inconsistent with the American democracy 
those whose loyalties and discipline are external to it, (5) as Protestants 
creating a climate of conscience which demands greater political and social _ 
action, and (6) finally, understanding that our freedom is found with the 

freedom of the otherwise minded. 
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Adolescent Thinking — 
Blue Jeans and the Brethren 


CRILL ELLER 


Last night as I perused my daily newspaper, this headline caught my 
eye: “Blue Jeans Bring Death.” That seemed fantastic, for “blue jeans” 
is but the newest glamor term for the old-time work-a-day word “Levis,” 
_ or, by definition, “pants made from blue denim.” How could so simple a 
thing bring death? Further reading verified it as a straight news item and 
not a gag headline. A young lady had acquired the habit of leaving her 
appropriate and tasteful wardrobe, that many might well envy, hanging in 
her closet, while continually going about in blue jeans. Her mother had 
ordered such a practice stopped, ruling it ‘‘as too tomboyish and undigni- 
fied.” As a consequence the daughter had gone out and hanged herself. 


Such juvenile thinking gives us a start. When we pause we recall that 
modern psychiatry has told us time and again that that is the most juvenile 
trait of all — blind, mass conformity to gang thinking and modes. Not by 
a single hair, or a part one eighth of an inch above or below the style of 
the gang, does an adolescent want to be different. As much as he resents 
any parental influence that he construes as an infringement on his individual 
rights, and as loudly as he proclaims his independence, youth is the strictest 
slave there is. Servile constantly to others’ opinions, he has no more individ- 
uality than the end product of a stamp machine. Teen-agers would rather 
be dead than be different. 

The phlegmatic can only shake their heads, smile wrgiy, and mutter 
to themselves, “Surely they will soon outgrow this adolescence.” Even 


An issue which is kindling thought and discussion all over our brotherhood is that 
of the continuance of our time-honored New Testament practices, as we seek to minister 
to new communities and to be responsible members of the ecumenical church. This 
article presents one point of view regarding our adherence to these customs and practices. 

The author has done much writing in the area of religion and history. She has also 
written program materials for youth, and is co-author of Shepherd of the Cowlitz. Born 
in Idaho and educated in McPherson College, she, with her family, has lived for many 
years at Wenatchee, Washington. She has been very active in youth work, women’s work, 
and community affairs, as well as being mistress of the parsonage in several churches. 
She is Mrs. Jay V. Eller, and her son, Vernard M. Eller, is already well known in the 
Church of the Brethren as the former youth editor, 
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St. Paul allowed them that privilege for a season: “When I was a: child, 
I thought as a child.”’ Paul didn’t put his punctuation mark there, however. 
He finished his sentence with “when I became a man I put away childish © 
things.” This would imply that adults should think and act like men. 
Mature minds put away the childishness of slavish conformity, which 
brought the intruding thought that perhaps our present Brethren problems 
are being salved in too large a measure by congregations and leaders still | 
doing adolescent thinking. Are we displaying mature thinking, openminded 
and gracious; or are we slave to others’ styles of blue jeans, whether Becomiang 
and appropriate to us or not? 

Like belligerent adolescents, we Brethren are as and vocally 
declaring our emancipation from our “narrow-minded,” ‘hidebound- 
traditionist,” ‘‘isolationist-attitude,”’ ‘‘we-only-are-right” fathers and stoutly 
proclaim our individual rights to be ‘“liberal-minded,” ‘“‘free-from- 
prejudice,” “‘community-conscious,” ‘‘partners-in-unified activities,” “new- 
era” participants. We are done with passé doctrines and inhibiting parental 
directions. Most excellent indeed, if we weren't so adolescently kidding 
ourselves and childishly blind to our reaction to such new-found liberty. 
Like all teen-agers we are now slavishly striving to be exactly like all the 
new gang instead of retaining any of our own characteristics, developing 
our own potentialities, and becoming fully integrated individuals in our 
own right. We now decry everything old that might smack of ‘“‘Brethrenism”’ 
as fit only for discard, to chase after anything else, simply because ‘“‘that is 
the way the others do it!’’ We are being so adolescent in our release that 
we'd rather be dead than be different. We are strangling ourselves to death 
in the crush to conform. We Brethren are leaving our good and tasteful 
garmeres, that others might well envy, to be seen always in the fad of 

“tomboyish and inappropriate blue jeans.” If it is today’s ecclesiastical 
fashion, we must have it or life isn’t worth wring. Such is our present 
childish thinking. 

Adolescent thinking has always wanted to do away with the familiar, 
branding it as narrow and confining, while going all out for anything new, 
confusing liberal thinking with what it more often is: trading one biased 
opinion for another — equally or more throttled. We Brethren are right 
now in grave danger of falling into this very same juvenile pattern. There 
are youngsters who grew up in farm homes where it was customary to eat 
tomatoes with sugar. Feeling the call to wider and more glorious horizons, 
the challenge of new worlds to conquer, they’ve shaken the dust of their 
genesis from their feet and gone to the city to seek their fortunes. 
Adolescentlike, they believe all old home ties confining, the ‘old folks” 
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with sugar for “broad,” “open-minded,” “liberal,” “tolerant, 
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behind the times, the old practices static and confirmed, intolerant, and 
unresponsive to other viewpoints. Arriving in the city, these rural youngsters 
find that city people eat their tomatoes with salt. At once they identify 
themselves with the new group by going all out for salt on tomatoes. 
Provincial, back-woodsy, to-be-looked-on-with-pity is anyone, indeed, who 
would be so uncouth as to use sugar on tomatoes. How narrow and conserv- 
ative can one get? Many a “modern” is masquerading under the label of 
a “liberal thinker,” only trading one set of inhibitions for another. 


In the past decade we Brethren have been leaving the farms of our 
genesis behind us. We have been trading hayseeds in our hair for smog 
in our lungs and feeling ourselves truly progressive and emancipated. We've 
shifted from the wilderness frontier. to the urban frontier and are trying 
to identify ourselves as cosmopolitan. We wouldn’t want anyone even to 


suspect that we might have eaten tomatoes with sugar. Some of us have 


even learned to spell ecumenicity and can say it “trippingly on the tongue” 


‘by now without sputtering. Having come that far from our forefathers 


we are displaying an adolescent behaviorism in many respects. We are 
stampeding like callow youth to conform in every respect to the rest of the 
gang, rapidly jettisoning our valuable cargo to “get on the ball” with our 
city cousins; trading our “conservative,” “passé,” “provincial” tomatoes 
” “gracious” 
tomatoes with salt. Our own lovely cashmere sweaters and orlon skirts must 
be relegated to a dark closet for the gang’s sloppy blue jeans. 


Having left the farm, we Brethren discovered that other denominations 
have a ritualistic service, with an emphasis on symbolism in the divided 
chancel, a lectern, an altar rail and burning tapers; so now Brethren 
shouldn’t be caught dead in their own setting. The appropriateness of a 
quiet, dignified, Gothic ‘structure dedicated to the preaching of the Word 
from a man and a pulpit is as plebeian as tomatoes with sugar. Our Brethren 
ministers fought like tigers “for their freedom from ministerial discrimina- 
tion,” and any “mark of distinction” abhorrent in the “cut-coat’” and the 
“Brethren garb.”” Pastors demanded, and got, the right to wear neckties 
and suits that would give them an equality with other men. Then they 
discovered that the ritualistic denominations had their pastors robed. What 
happens now? The adolescent rush for blind conformity is on — we too 
must conform. Only as he is clothed to provide his proper priestly feeling, 


make his special function, and set him apart for his high calling can a 


minister be expected to appear before his people. Brethren money must 
go for a robe, or we'll be different! We would be too plebeian, denying the 
free expression of newly enlightened men, if we cling to old ways. 
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Others have been discovered to worship with read prayers, chants, 
liturgies, massed choirs, paid soloists, altar boys, and a host of other worship 
forms so that now nothing but that is good enough for us. In our adolescent 
innocence we must wear the same blue jeans and blind our eyes to the 
fact that ritualistic, pattern-set worship is so old-fashioned that Jesus con- — 
demned it almost two thousand years ago. Much of his teaching was to 
point out the error and _ pitfall of danger inherent in emphasizing the form, 
the place, and the manner of worship and missing the essence of spiritual 
rejuvenation. We can’t stand to be branded “legalistic,” “hidebound,” 
“narrow-minded,” “behind-the-times,” ‘‘conservative.’”” We must wear the 
blue jeans of every other denomination, no matter what better, more fitting, 
and more appropriate garments we discard to be a “real-guy’’ slave of the 
ecclesiastical gang. | | 

So few others practice the meal and the feet-washing with the sacrament 
of atonement, that now with smog in our lungs we suddenly find that it is 
an odious anachronism, which we Brethren should never admit ever having 
embraced. That was something that our misguided fathers stuck with—now 
as outmoded as the moustache cup. Juvenile thinking can rationalize away 
the whole teaching. Others practice only the simple symbol of the cup and 
wafer. It therefore must be narrow thinking that would cling to the time- 
consuming feast and Oriental feet-washing, the need for these things having 
passed out with the invention of shoes. It makes us embarrassingly different 
from others. We'd rather be dead than be different. Jesus, the Master 
Teacher, used dramatic audio-visual aids; he reinforced his lessons with 
pupil participation. He never underestimated the deep psychological impact 
of dramatic representation of great truths. Therefore he taught the values 
of the man-to-man love relationship by instituting the feast and the feet- 
washing before the man-to-God relationship symbolized by the communion. 
More important to us than these sound principles of Jesus’ teaching, 
however, is one propensity as adolescent Brethren to wear the blue jeans 
of conformity; hence we do away with the feast and the feet-washing. We 
put the gang before the Master. 

Since we have so recently arrived at our declaration of freedom from 
our rural past we are acting like all other adolescents their first time away 
from Mom and Dad. We've discovered that some denominations baptize 
without rivers, pools, or tanks. Now, to require “three times and you're 
out” is totally overdoing the matter! City folks eat tomatoes with salt; 
therefore that must be the proper broad-minded way! We must give up 
our old-fashioned sugar for their salt or we are narrow and can’t think 
liberally. We are a “block to progress,” “‘a bar to those who might be won,” 
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“a stickler for the letter of the law and blind to the spirit of the age” if we 
do not conform to the gang’s blue jeans. We must do everything as the 
Baptists, the Methodists, the Presbyterians, and the Congregationalists do, or 
forever wear the stigma of being “old dodos,” “passé,” not fit to run with 
the broad-minded, gracious, tolerant blue-jean gang. 

A look at the cosmopolite, “the tomatoes with salt addicts, ” “the blue- 
_ jean.gang” with maturity of mind instead of the childishness of newly arrived 
adolescents, and we must question the choice of narrowness between him 
who believes that the world lies east of the Hudson River and west of 
Staten Island and him who likes the cows and the chickens. Brethren 


_ channels may be no narrower than Methodist channels | or ae craton | 


channels if we face reality. 


If you’ve followed thus far and your blood pressure has begun to rise, 
you are probably fuming about “the limited outlook of some people.” 
“She’s undoubtedly an old-line Brethren,” “ 
she was born,” and “hasn’t the foggiest notion of our fine fellow denomina- 
tions.” She probably would expect to see horns ane tails if she ever 
entered another chur 

Her “old-line Brethren” can hardly be denied since it’s straight down 
the family tree from the founding fathers in Germany and Peter Becker 
in America. “Born on a farm!” Yes! But it was someone else’s farm, and 
she stayed there very little. The rest is pure libel for she was practicing 
ecumenicity a score of years before some of the Brethren had ever heard 
the word. Her father was a master mechanic and a steam engineer. There's 


little outlet for one so technically trained confined to one spot. By the time — 


the writer was in the sixth grade she had moved more times than she had 
‘years to her credit, for the family moved wherever the need of the logging 
operations, the threshing machines, the sawmills, or the United States 
Bureau of Reclamation dictated. In the type of work that her father pursued, 
the moves were more often than not to places where no Brethren had ever 
_ been. Never were they where no Christian had ever been, however. The 
- tenet that “any religion is better than no religion” was always a family 
guide. Whatever was available in Christian worship was accepted. _ 

When there were no services other than the monthly call of the Mormon 
bishop, who held instructional classes for children and one preaching 
engagement on his circuit of visitation, the writer attended Mormon classes 
and preaching. 

““Mormon! — not really, my dear! — you don’t mean n Brigham Young, 
Utah Mormons, do you? After all, aren’t they a little queer?” 

“Yes, really, my dear, I¥do mean Mormons, real Utah Mormons, and 


‘never off the farm on which © 
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a host of good things were learned there — many tenets and requirements 
_ that might have been grafted from a Brethren tree.” — | 

Her adolescent years were spent in an American Baptist congregation. 
Here she sang in the choir, taught a Sunday-school class, participated in 
church activities and reached the age of accountability. When the pastor 
conferred with her and her parents about possible baptism, he said, “I 
know that you people are Brethren, but there is no Brethren church here. 
We would like to have you in our fellowship, and I feel sure that you will 
find us as nearly like your own denomination as any that are here. We 
want you to join us.’ 

Did he say, ‘““We want you to join us, but since your way is slightly 
different from ours, and we are broad-minded and liberal in all our 
thinking, we'll baptize you your way, and we will have half of our com- 
munions Brethren style to make you feel at home with us Baptists’’? 
No, he didn’t! One comes into and partakes of the Baptist fellowship 
according to the pattern of the Baptist fraternity, or he stays out. Broad- 
9 wo Baptists aren’t varying from Baptist precedent to prove that they 

e “all things to all men.’”’ When the writer reached college age this same 
eh made the offer of enrolling her in the Baptist college at McMinnville, 
Oregon, as a member of his family to eliminate the payment of full fees 
and to enjoy the privileges granted to pastors’ offspring. But never did — 
he offer to change the standards and the practices of the church to fit 
another style. , 

She worshiped in a Methodist congregation while a local building 
program was on, and contributed to it with the bona fide members. Did 
the broad-minded Methodists grant any concessions to her Brethren practices 
because she was working and contributing with them and was thus entitled 
to special consideration? They did not. One becomes a Methodist and 
follows Methodist procedure, or he isn’t a Methodist. 

She taught in a Disciples of Christ Sunday school for a season. Did 
they say, “It isn’t becoming of us to ask her to accept the eucharist with 
us each Sunday, when she prefers the full love feast. We will begin holding 
half of our services on the full plan’? They did not; if one observes the 
sacraments with the Disciples of —— he observes them “the Disciples of 
Christ style. 

In the Nazarene services one time, when the altar call had been given, 
the preacher was moving about exhorting the applicants at the altar rail 
in strident and exuberant words. The kneeling converts were pleading 
stoutly in their confessions and petitions for sanctification, when the rather 
-aged and weakened bench on which the writer and others of her friends 
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were sitting suddenly gave way and broke with a loud crack. Did that 
Nazarene preacher say, ‘““There are Brethren among us who are of a more 
sedate and inhibited nature; if they will quietly come forward and take 
my hand to indicate their desire for membership, that will be equally 
satisfactory with us.’ No, he didn’t! He said, “There! There! That 
is but the manifestation of the devil among us. There are those on that 
pew under his: domination. They should come to penitence at this altar 
rail and beg God and these people to forgive their ways and they should 
seek sanctification and baptism of the Holy Spirit.’”” One comes into the 
Nazarene Church by Nazarene methods. 

Some of the writer’s best friends have belonged to the Catholic faith. 
In her youth, one town she called home had a Catholic church but no 
resident priest. ‘The members could have services only when some touring 
priest came through to celebrate Mass for them. To be a good buddy 
and pal with them, she has gone along to their services. ‘The world-wide, 
" cosmopolite Catholics never offered to take her in on her own terms either. 
Though she has had a background of wide ecumenicity while other Brethren 
were still tightly clotted together in their rural setting and rigid barriers, 
she has never observed that these city cousins were noted for their astuteness 
or tolerant graciousness. Let’s not be so adolescent in our Brethren approach 
to what the word ecumenicity implies. 

We Brethren are mistaking the word, which from its Geeck derivation 
means “the inhabited world” and adapted to our English usage actually 
means “‘world-wide in extent and influence.” As applied to the “ecumenical 
council” its meaning in English is “represents the entire church.” It 


therefore follows by logic and reasoning that there can never be true — 


- ecumenical councils unless the Brethren are of them. But the Brethren 
being of them, the word loses its definition unless in the council we are 
Brethren; for without our special and inherent characteristics the world’s 
entire church is not represented. The definition of the word demands that 
the world-wide influence of the entire church be represented or it’s not 
ecumenical. Like callow youth, we Brethren are mistaking the word with 
its heterogeneous components for the words homogeneous conformity. Our 
present adolescent thinking is trying to make co-operation and conformity 
‘synonyms, which they are not. We are displacing our own fitting and 
becoming wardrobe for the gang’s blue jeans and hanging ourselves if we 
are different. Only by representing our differences can we be ecumenical. 


The other churches with whom we labor in the ecumenical council 
aren’t dividing their sacraments, changing their modes of membership or 
adopting another’s system to kid themselves that they are liberal thinkers 
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and cosmopolitan in their outlook. It is only we Brethren who are in — 
danger of a stampede. We are exhibiting some adolescent traits of the 
country bumpkin newly arrived in the city, aping every mannerism and 
dolling ourselves out in borrowed finery to appear to belong to the upper 
“four hundred,” forgetting that as Brethren we’ve a lineage and inheritance 
deeper rooted and of longer standing than the nuevo-rich we are so 
anxious to imitate. | | 

Let us glory in the new-found release from old isolation policies once 
imposed upon the Brethren group and our present generation’s opportunity 
to join with other dedicated and consecrated hands to do the tremendous 


_ “inhabited world” job that needs doing for Christ on a world-wide basis. 


But having been born in 1708, we Brethren are old enough to stop acting 
like adolescents in our green-salad days. If we are men, let us put away 
childish things and childish thinking. We should be clever enough to 
realize that the city cousin who insists that tomatoes can properly be eaten 
only with salt is not one whit broader-minded than those who prefer theirs 
with sugar. 
Billy Graham has said, “God is interested in the quality of converts, 
not the quantity.” Brethrenism taught that centuries before Billy Graham’s 
star rose on the horizon, and that is the factor in her minority numbers. 
President Eisenhower’s regular church attendance has given some people 
the idea that churchgoing is fashionable again. Brethren had a commitment 
to keep long before the gang took up the style. Monkeys are also called 
apes, and the verb to ape or to imitate others comes from the monkey’s 
intellectual capacity being confined to doing whatever he sees others doing. 
Let us not make monkeys out of ourselves by ‘“‘aping” our associates in a 
blind, slavish, ‘“‘blue-jean” conformity. Let us think and act like men. Who 
knows but that “we are come into the ecumenical council for such a time 
as this,” to bear witness to our faith — and to save the council from the 
destruction of bowing down to pagan gods. We should let our light shine 
unfettered by someone else’s shades. Let the Baptists observe Baptist 
patterns, the Methodists keep their methods, the Presbyterians follow their 
presbytery; let the Episcopalians be episcopal, the Lutherans follow Luther’s 
mode, and us Brethren be Brethren. | 
Any good psychiatrist looking on our present Brethren trends and 
our clinging to conformity in other groups could come up with only one 
analysis: an inferiority complex we’ve carried over from our rural childhood. 
We've still some juvenile fantasy to work out here, when we Brethren 
subserviently assume that denominational lines are drawn on a horizontal 
plane, with some above ours. Thinking men know that denominational 
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lines are vertical — up or down as the church moves toward or away from 
God — but always side by side with others. No denomination can over- 
shadow another or throw it into eclipse as they rise on vertical lines. Each 
individual in the group can move straight up from himself to his Maker 
within the lines of his own affiliation. It’s purely a waste of time to assume 
to reach the goal by changing denominations. For in so doing one is not 
- moving directly vertically up to God — but horizontally across the various 
dividing lines. The shortest distance between two points is a straight line. 
The line between the two points of man and his God then must be straight 
up. One but lengthens the distance when he angles off into someone else’s 
field before moving upward. Let’s keep the work ecumenical by representing 
- the Brethren and quit donning the gang’s nondescript blue jeans. We 
_ Brethren should be Brethren and not ashamed of it, and with no apologies 
for it. 
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The Seven Words 


WILMER R. KENSINGER 


Recent studies in the Gospels have brought about a revolutionary 
change in our understanding of what our Lord said when he was dying 
on the cross. 

It had been customary to regard the accounts as containing the events 
as they actually occurred and the sayings as accurate quotations. Careful 
study of harmonies yielded sufficient information to arrange the seven 
sentences into a definite order. ‘These constitute the basis for our —— 
Good F riday services all over the land. | 

It is significant, however, that these sayings are not called “seven 
sentences” or “‘seven utterances,” but “seven words.” ‘Word’ in Scriptural 
language had a far richer meaning than is given to it now. For then it 
included not merely the sound formed by the lips and organs of speech, but 
also the thought and intent of the person. It denoted an expression of the 
will and personality, and sometimes the accomplishment of what was said. 
This, of course, would allow considerable latitude in the actual quotation, 
and could make for differences in understanding. 

Present-day studies in the Gospels recognize such possible divergencies 
of apprehension and allow each evangelist to tell his own story without 
trying to squeeze the accounts into one harmonious sequence. It is now felt 
that the four writers were following a definitely evangelistic purpose, and 
in the accomplishment of that goal utilized not only history but history as" 
molded by the tradition. 

In this fashion, then, recent expositors discuss the “words” from the 
cross. Frederick Grant, for instance, in the Interpreter’s Bible, in dealing 
with this problem in Mark suggests that the “loud cry” of Mark 15:37 may 
be the “fourth word”’ of Matthew and Mark, the “sixth word” of John, and 
the “seventh word” of Luke. The cry itself was inarticulate, but was 
interpreted in words appropriate to the different Gospel traditions, each 
writer giving his understanding of what Jesus meant in that cry. 

The first word plunges us immediately into the problem as now studied 
by the expositors. Did Jesus actually say (keep saying), “Father, forgive 
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them for they know not what they do,” or was this prayer a product of the 
growing tradition, inserted into the narrative at a later date because of 
the harmony of its spirit with the picture of Jesus as given by Luke? Some 
of the most ancient manuscripts, including the venerable Vaticanus, omit 
the saying. Gilmour, in the Interpreter’s Bible, contends that it is “highly 
_ improbable” that these words stood in Luke’s Gospel “from the beginning.” 

On the other hand, H. D. A. Major in The Mission and Message of Jesus 
(page 291) refers to a ‘“‘very strong and early tradition in favor of these 


- words as actually uttered by Jesus’ and insists that otherwise “it is hard to 


account for their preservation in Luke.” Gilmour accounts for the presence 
of this prayer in the Third Gospel by pointing to a scribe who 
had a “deep and true understanding of the Galilean teacher.” And 
so he concludes that it is “one of the most typically ‘Christian’ utterances 
credited to Jesus in the Gospel tradition.” Whether the evidence leads 
us to agree with Major that this word actually goes back to our Lord himself 
or whether it brings us to conclude with Gilmour that the Christian spirit 
_ led to its invention and inclusion in the growing tradition, we can quite 
readily agree as to the essential saaimnaee between the word and the teachings 
and attitudes of our Savior. 

Certainly the words of the prayer are in harmony with the Lucan 
tradition as we perceive it in the Gospel record. Luke alone has the account 
of the sinful woman in the house of Simon the Pharisee and the Savior’s 
words to her, “Your sins are forgiven.” In this Gospel alone is to be found 
the parables of the lost coin-and the prodigal son with the forgiving father. 
In some of the manuscripts, Luke even has that touching story of the woman 
taken in adultery to whom the Lord gently says, “Neither do I condemn 
thee; . . . sin no more.” The Third Gospel is the Gospel of compassion 
and tenderness and forgiveness. So quite appropriately in Luke, our Lord 
kept saying (impertect tense), “Father, forgive — for Bees know not 
what they do.” : 


The second word was spoken to the penitent cine Nowhere is 


he called a thief. He is described as a robber, or striker, or malefactor. 
The fact that he called the Savior by his given name, Jesus, may show that 
he had known him for some time. It is possible that in the long ago they had 
discussed together the desirability of a kingdom but had disagreed on the 
methods of its attainment, he preferring the lawless way of insurrection 
and underground activity-against the Roman rule. Now face to face with 
his own failure and its consequences he acknowledged the Savior’s goodness 
and righteousness. The dialog’ between them is very appropriate to the 
Third Gospel because it adds to the light we see in that book regarding 
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the Kingdom. Luke alone preserved the question of the Pharisees as to when | 
the Kingdom of God comes and the reply of our Lord that it comes not by 
observation: “Neither shall they say, Lo here! or, lo there! for, behold the 
kingdom of God is within you” (17:21). The Third Gospel alone refers 
to the Master’s correction of the misunderstanding of the disciples when 
they supposed that the Kingdom of God was immediately to appear (19:11). 
We find only in Luke the contention at the Last Supper as to rank among 
them and the Master’s rebuke of their unworthy strife together with his 
description of the Kingdom. This little incident, then, as revealed at 
the time of the second word, shows still further the kind of ey abeaeia and the 
kind of salvation wrought by our Savior. 


It is fitting that the Fourth Gospel should contain the third word, for 
tradition points to this “same beloved disciple” to. whom Mary was com- 
mitted as the one who wrote the account. More striking, however, is the 
fact that the Gospel of John contains that seeming rebuke at the wedding 
in Cana, “Woman, what have I to do with thee?” This was not harsh, as 
it sounds to us, and yet it did convey the decision that a parting of the 
ways between mother and son had come. That this parting was in the 
realm of our Lord’s mission and work, and not in relation to his filial duty, 
is clear from this third word from the cross: ““Woman, behold thy son! 
Behold thy mother!” | 

The fourth word given by Mark and Matthew constitutes one of the 
most difficult problems. In the past, interpreters have fitted this cry into 
their own particular viewpoints. One way of thinking says, ‘““No, God 
would never have forsaken his only Son in that hour of his darkest extremity. 
It was just the natural despondency and distress of that dreadful moment, 
a passing but earth-born cloud.” By way of contrast, John Calvin said in 
effect, ‘“Yes, our Lord was actually forsaken for a moment. As the expiatory 
sacrifice for the sins of the world he did taste death (separation from God) 
once for every man.” Others try to avoid the difficulties by pointing to 
the Messianic character of Psalm 22 and noting that our Lord may have > 
been repeating the psalms 1 in his —_ moments and now had come to 
Psalm 22:1. 

As has been seen, some feel that this was an inarticulate cry, the dying 
shout of our Savior. Instead of being the fourth word, it was the last word, 
which Luke and John interpret in words of trust and triumph, whereas 
Mark makes it a cry of despair. 

The general argument of the eschatological school of Schweitzer is 
that our Lord was disappointed on other occasions concerning the approach 
of the Kingdom. He had looked for its coming at “harvesttime” following 
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the movement initiated by John the Baptist in the spring. Then he looked 
in expectation again at Jerusalem and held on to this hope to the very end, 


choosing to remain conscious to the last. And so it was with disappointment — 


that he died, with a cry of despair expressing his feeling. 


If, however, we are not prepared to go that far and say that Jesus 
died in despair, might we not say that the Markan tradition interpreted it 
in that way? It would then reflect the despondency felt by the disciples 
and not the genuine feeling of the Lord. Such gloom on the part of the 
followers of Jesus is reflected throughout the narratives, unrelieved until 
the resurrection morn. Their fears must have given echo to the harsh words 
of the chief priests and scribes, ‘‘He trusted in God, let him deliver him 
now if he will have him; for he said, I am the Son of God” (Matthew 27:43). 
If we cannot go along with Schweitzer and say that right down to the last 
minute Jesus did expect God to intervene with the Kingdom and deliver 
him, we can quite readily realize that such must have been the expectation 
of the disciples. And when their hopes were not realized and their terrible 
fears had come to pass there on Calvary, the dying cry of our Lord must 
have sounded to them like an expression of their own despair. And so the 
tradition from which Mark’s Gospel came, and later Matthew’s, contains 
this terrible cry of dereliction. Can it be that Luke’s account and interpre- 
tation are truer to the occasion? And John’s as well? 


Matthew and Mark both record this fourth word in the Aramaic. They 
tell us that some of those standing by interpreted the Eloi as an appeal to 
Elijah. Following this, one of them gave him a sponge full of vinegar, 
saying, “Let be, let us see whether Elijah cometh to take him down.” John’s 
Gospel makes the giving of the vinegar follow the fifth word: “I thirst.” 
Commentators have found considerable significance in this request, but our 
purpose is merely to show how it is fitting for the Fourth Gospel. There 
the spiritual thirst of mankind is pictured and also the one who can a 
that thirst. 


John, for leitainesc alone records the first miracle at Cana, where the 
water is changed into wine. He alone has the discourse with the woman 
by the well and the Savior’s promise that “whosoever drinketh of the water 
that I shall give him shall never thirst” (4:14). There also we find the 
- words, “He that cometh to me shall not hunger, and he that believeth on 
me shall never thirst” (6:35). And in John 7:37, on the great day of the 


feast, our Lord promised, “If any man thirst, let him come unto me and — 


drink. He that believeth on me, as the Scripture hath said, from within 
him shall flow rivers of living water.” It was as though this writer was 
concluding, “He thirsted that we need never thirst.” 
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Mark’s interpretation of the dying cry of Jesus made it to be a word 
of despair, but the Fourth Gospel translated it into a shout of victory. The 
sixth word, “It is finished,” conveys the idea of completion and perfection 
and could fittingly be translated ‘It has been accomplished.” As such, the 
words quite properly follow those of our Savior’s high-priestly prayer (John 
17:4), “ . . . having accomplished the work which thou hast given me to 
do.” This divine assignment and this mission are evident all the way through 
the Gospel. “My meat is to do the will of him that sent me and to accomplish 
his work” (4:34). “My Father worketh even until now, and I work’ (5:17). 
“For I am come down from heaven not to do mine own will, but the will 
of him that sent me” (6:36). “We must work the works of him that sent 
me while it is day; the night cometh when no man can work” (9:4). “To 
this end was I born, and for this cause came I into the world, that I should 
bear witness unto the truth” (18:37). The Savior came down from heaven 
to perform a work, to bear witness to a truth, to make a new life possible 
for men. Having completed his task, having accomplished his work, he 
was now ready to return to the Father. His mission faithfully performed, 
a valedictory “It is accomplished” was his dying cry, according to the Fourth — 
Gospel. 
| Luke’s interpretation of that last cry, in the words of Psalm 31:5, makes 
it an expression of complete trust. Mothers of that day, we are told, tried to 
instill just such confidence in God into their children by teaching them 
these words as a good-night prayer similar to our “Now I lay me down to 
sleep.” In a book where faith and prayer are stressed, it is not surprising 
that the life so beautifully portrayed there should enter that final sleep with 
just such a prayer. And he adds Father to the psalmist’s words. From early 
youth he was about his Father’s business. Even at birth he was designated 
Son of God. In Luke, God is his Father, and, through him, our Father. 
If Mary was Luke’s informant, as the confidential details of the first chapter | 
would indicate, and if she was by the cross to the last as one account shows, 
we may with confidence feel that the third evangelist has presented to us a | 
true picture of those last moments, when Jesus said, ‘Father, into thy hands 
I commend my spirit.” 

Beneath the hands that nailed him there, beneath the hands that 
were washed in guilt, beneath the hands raised by a corrupt priesthood in 
official murder, beneath the hands that received the thirty pieces of silver — 
yea, beneath the hands of circumstance and time and eternity — are the 
hands of his God and Father. . 
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God’s Means of Grace 


SYMBOLS — SACRAMENTS 


WILLIAM E. SANGER 


A few years ago two preachers, visiting a fruit-packing house, were 
admiring some baskets of Stark Delicious apples, selected for large size, 
‘perfection of form, and color: deep red all over, beautiful as roses. One 
man said to the other, “Behold what God and man working together can 
produce.”’ 

The brother replied, “But have you heard the story of the old gardener, 
who when complimented for his beautifal garden, said, “You should have 
seen it when God had it alone’?” 

In the Bible record, after God had created the heavens and the earth 
and made the two great lights, he made all plant life and all animal life and 
then made man in his own image, and woman to be his companion. God 
commissioned them to be fruitful and multiply and fill the earth and subdue 
it. And they were put in the garden in Eden, and told to till and keep it. 
God assigned a part for man to perform in co-operation with him. 


However, someone has estimated that in the production of crops, 
what God does equals ninety-eight per cent, and man’s contribution is only 
two per cent. There are large areas of the good earth in which are stored 
_.the various compounds required for plant growth; also present are chemical 
agencies and bacteria which make latent elements available to plants. 
Also there exist vast deposits of mineral elements which may be used to 
supply local deficiencies in the soil. The heat from the sun, acting upon 
the great bodies of water, produces vapor which in the clouds floats out 
over the earth to come down as rain and snow to water the land. All plant 
life grows out of the ground, but must spring from a cell, a seed in which 
exists a germ of life from God, transmitted from generation to generation, 
and which if destroyed cannot be restored by man. All of this is but a 
part of what God does, has done, and is doing. 

What is man’s part? Agriculture is an art. The successful farmer’s 


Many of our older ministers have given long and patient study to the faith and 
practice of the church. The author of this paper is a native of West Virginia, but has 
served in the ministry of the Peach Blossom church, Maryland, for more than fifty years. 
He and Mrs. Sanger live at Cordova, Maryland. 
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prime effort is to learn God’s laws in nature and conform to them. Physically 
his work is clearing the land of trees, brush, thorns, stones, and other things 
which may encumber it. He plows and tills. He applies manures and 
fertilizers. He sows the seed and cultivates. He fights insects, diseases, and 
weeds, and finally gathers in the crop. Man may plant and till, but God 
gives the increase. Man’s part is small but essential. | 


Principles that govern in the world of nature have their counterpart 
in the spiritual realm. This being true, Jesus often used a phenomenon 
from nature or an incident from the people’s everyday life in his teaching 
of spiritual truths and values. Jesus said on one occasion, ‘‘My Father is 
working still, and I work.” As we contemplate the workings of God in 
nature, and in the great drama of the redemption of mankind, it must be 
apparent to all that God appoints and-employs means and agencies to 
accomplish his purposes, and his methods may not always appeal to our 
human mind and nature. When he uses means which we call supernatural — 
we are inclined to be like the natives of Ceylon who, when told by a 
missionary that in his home country water becomes solid, could not see 
how this could be and would not believe it. = = 


The title of this paper. is ‘“God’s Means of Grace.” The concern which 
has led through this long introduction is to emphasize the thought that 
our advancement and growth and fruitage in the Christian life do not so 
much depend on our trying to be good (Paul found this to be a failure, 
Romans 7) as it does on our yielding our wills to God’s will and to the 
leading of the Holy Spirit and on using means that God has appointed 
and made available to us. | . 

When the eight earnest seekers for truth, under the. leadership of 
Alexander Mack, gathered at Schwarzenau, after much study of the Bible 
and much prayer they counted the cost and decided to break away from 
the formality and force of the state church, to begin a new movement based 
on the New Testament as a rule of life, and to make use of the ordinances 
of the New Testament as means of grace. 


God has provided us with many and varied means of grace. The Bible, 
the Word of God, the sword of the Spirit, is one of them. In it, through 
Jesus Christ, his Son, he reveals himself to man. The Old Testament tells 
of the Christ who was to come. The New Testament tells of the Christ 
who had come. When we neglect the reading and study of the Holy © 
Scriptures and when we neglect communion with God through prayer 
and meditation, we rob our souls of a rich means of attaining the abundant | 
life. God says, “Be still and know that I am God.” With the sea of 
literature — periodicals and books — together with the radio, the television, 
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and many other products of our age bidding for our time, God’s Book 
is often crowded out. Jesus withdrew from the crowds and spent much time 
in communion with his Father — sometimes a whole night. 


Another means is the fellowship of believers. “Iron sharpeneth iron, 
so a man sharpeneth the countenance of his friend.” We are warned not 


to neglect the assembling of ourselves together, lest we fall away from the 


faith. The healthy Christian hungers and thirsts after righteousness — after 
_ the bread and water of life — and seeks the company of fellow travelers. 


Among still other means of grace are symbols and sacraments; this 
brings us to our subtitle. It has been said that God does not need symbols 
and sacraments, but man does need them. Is this not true? Do we not 
need visible and tangible objects to remind us lest we forget, and also to 
‘ demonstrate to ourselves and to others, spiritual values and experiences? 
Jesus sald of the sacrament of the communion, “Do this in remembrance 
of me.” Symbols aré wae through which to see interesting things 
beyond. 

Some early thinkers have been quoted as affirming that it is impossible 
_ for the infinite to reveal itself in the finite. Jesus has refuted this statement 
as untrue. During his sojourn on the earth as the incarnate Son of God, 
he was “God with us.” The fact remains, however, that the human mind 
is slow to grasp the vision of things concerning the Kingdom of God. The 
things of the Spirit must be spiritually discerned. Therefore Jesus taught 
much by parables and used objects with which the people were familiar. 
Even so he had occasion to chide them for their a to understand 
and believe. 

We use many symbols in everyday life to convey ideas and values to 
the mind. The letters of the alphabet are symbols. The arabic numerals 
are symbols and are used to form pictures of numbers or values. Our 


national currency is a symbol of value. The silver certificate states that — 


there is on deposit a given number of silver dollars. Without this deposit, 
it is worthless paper. The national flag is a Piece of bunting bearing a 
symbolic design, used as an emblem standing for the sovereignty of a nation. 
The story is told of an American who incurred the displeasure of a hostile 
people and was led out to be shot without trial. Just then a fellow American 
rushed up to him with a large United States flag and wound the Stars and 
Stripes around him, then turned to the executioners and challenged, “Now 
shoot him if you dare.’”’ A symbol is not an empty form if and when we 
recognize it as standing for a purpose and cause. | 

Throughout the history of the redemption of man, in the areas of 
morals and religion, God designated many ceremonial rites and ordinances 
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to be observed by his people. Especially so under the Old Covenant. ‘This 
was a provisional one to serve temporarily until the fullness of time should 
come when the Savior would come to earth to establish the New Covenant. 
He is the fulfillment of the types and shadows, the sacrifices and symbolic 
rites under the Law given through Moses. “For since the law has but a 
shadow of the good things to come, instead of the true form of these 
realities, it can never by the same sacrifices which are continually offered 
year after year make perfect those who draw near. But in these sacrifices 
there is a reminder of sin, year after year” (Hebrews 8 and 10). God 
through Jeremiah foretold the New Covenant, saying: “I will put my laws 
into their minds, and write them on their hearts and I will be their God 
and they shall be my people.” This means that from the heart Christians 
will rejoice to do God’s will. | : 

Now under the New Covenant the long codes of ceremonial laws, 
which as types had served their purpose and were fulfilled in Jesus, now 
became obsolete. In the New Testament there are given a number of rites © 
or ordinances appointed by Jesus to emphasize certain vital spiritual 
experiences in the Christian life. 

One of these experiences comes about when we enter covenant 
relationship with Jesus our Savior, when we become members of the Church 
of Christ. Jesus told Nicodemus that one must be born of water and of the 
Spirit to enter the Kingdom of God. And he said also: “That which is 
born of flesh is flesh and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” Although 
a teacher in Israel, Nicodemus did not understand this. This is an example 
of how hard it is for the mind of man to understand and grasp spiritual 
verities. In Romans 6, baptism is described as a symbol or picture of a 
death, a burial, and a resurrection. We receive Christ as our Savior and 
believe in his name. We repent of our sins and as we are baptized into 
Christ we are buried with him by baptism into-death, so that as Christ 
was raised from the dead by the glory of the Father we rise to walk in 
newness of life. “For if we have been united with him in a death like his 
we shall certainly be united with him in a resurrection like his.’”” We have 
been born anew. It should be noted here that immersion is the only form | 
of baptism or initiation into church membership that is a symbol of the 
death and burial of the old man of sin, and the arising to a new life. — 
“Baptism saves us, not as a removal of dirt from the body, but an appeal 
to God for a clear conscience.” Jesus, though without sin, came to John | 
to be baptized of him to fulfill all righteousness. He is the pioneer and 
perfecter of our faith. He shared our every experience. 


A Church of the Brethren pastor relates this experience: The pastor 
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of a neighboring church came to him asking of him the use of the church’s 
baptismal facilities for applicants who request to be received by immersion. 
He also asked to be instructed in the Brethren ritual. Our brother took him 
into his study and not only granted his request but also explained to him the 
symbolic significance of baptism by trine immersion, whereupon the neigh- 
bor pastor asked that he first might be baptized. A large crowd of his people 
gathered for the occasion. Our brother baptized the pastor. Then the pastor 
proceeded to administer the rite to his applicants. The brother said it was 


. a most impressive and moving scene. There was scarcely a dry eye in the 


audience. | 
Another vital experience occurs when we partake of the communion, 
the sacred emblems, symbols of Christ’s broken body and shed blood. On 
the last evening before his death Jesus instituted a three-act drama in which 
the first two are preparatory and lead up to a climax in the third and last. 
We have today learned to appreciate and value the drama as a method of 
teaching. Why should not the Christian church use and perpetuate those 
dramas Jesus has given us? John says: “Having loved his own that were 
in the world he loved them to the end.” Jesus knew that the Father had 
given all things into his hands, and that he came from God and went to 


God. On this momentous day when he faced the cross, when the disciples’ 


hearts were very heavy, the heart of Jesus was very tender as he conversed 
with them and held them up to the Father in his marvelous prayer; it is 
- unthinkable then that our Savior would give time and place to anything 
that was trivial or nonessential to the spiritual life of his disciples and 
followers. 
Having met with the Twelve, and being seated at the supper table, 
Jesus arose and proceeded with the first service of the evening. He came 


to Peter, who was shocked and said, “Lord, dost thou wash my feet?” At 


first he refused to permit it. He had confessed Jesus as the Son of God. 
He thought this an act to which his Lord should never condescend. The 
import of Jesus’ replies to Peter is this: “If you set yourself against my 


authority, wisdom, and love you cannot be my disciple. To have fellowship - 


with me and a part in my saving grace, one must be spiritually washed in 
my blood, and by my word and spirit, from the guilt of sin.”” The whole 


body’s being bathed in water in baptism is a token of this washing of © 


regeneration. He who through faith and repentance has truly accepted 
Christ, and is justified and sanctified by his blood, is cleansed once and for 
all. But we mortals are in the world and in contact with its evils, and though 
- the spirit is willing the flesh is weak; we may err in word or deed and we 
need repeated recleansing. Baptism is the token of the first and complete 
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cleansing. Just so Jesus has designated the washing of those members of 
the body most nearly in contact with the earth as a token of this recleansing. 
Both washings function as means of grace. Jesus washed them all. He 
pronounced them clean, all but one. He was not cleansed. His heart was 
set to do evil. The washing was to him an empty form. 

Jesus is no longer here in the body. It is the exalted privilege of every 
member to take the place of Jesus in this ministry one to another. And by — 
this symbol he pledges his willingness to help his brother in any way all 
through his Christian life. We as individuals are twice blest — in the 
assurance of forgiveness, and in the joy of serving one another. 


After his example of humility, Jesus took his place at the table. Then 
they were eating. John calls this meal supper, which with the Jews was 
the chief meal of the day, eaten soon after sunset. While they were eating, 
Jesus discoursed with them and announced to them, “One of you will 
betray me, one who is eating with me.” It is debated among Christians as 
to whether or not Jesus on this occasion ate the Jewish Passover. This 
confusion may arise from a lack of understanding on the part of our 
Western minds of Bible customs and of the division of the hours of the 
day; and therefore we do not perceive the order of observance of the feast 
with the seven days of unleavened bread. It is the belief of this writer that 
such discussion is without profit and beside the point. In his most excellent 
harmony of the Gospels, Brother A. C. Wieand entitles the record of this | 
supper, “The Passover Transformed.” If Jesus has taken from the old 
order a sacred festival and adapted it to the Christian economy, may we 
not do well to observe it? In our churches we have found the joy of eating 
together, out under the trees in summer, or in our fellowship halls, as a 
means toward unity and love. The Hebrews had their solemn feasts. How 
fitting it is for Christians to engage in a feast of love! On this occasion Jesus 
said to the disciples, ““A new commandment I give to you that you love one — 
another.” The Passover feast was a time of great joy for which great prepara- 
tion was made, cleansing their homes and their clothes, removal of all leaven 
and leavened bread, etc. Their Paschal lamb was a type of Christ. He is 
our Passover. The deliverance he brought us from the power of sin and 
death is immeasurably beyond that of the Children of Israel. 


_ As they were eating, Jesus took bread, blessed it, broke it, and said, 
“This is my body.” Then he took the cup, gave thanks, and gave it to them, 
saying, “Drink of it all of you for this is my blood which is poured out for 
many for the forgiveness of sin. This do in remembrance of me.” 


The progressive steps in this drama are: self-examination, prayer for 
forgiveness, recleansing, pledge of loyalty to each other, then the love feast. 
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These steps will surely function to prepare the believer to participate in 
a worthy manner in the sacred emblems of Christ’s body and blood, with | 
deep gratitude and love. The more we seek to know God and to walk with 
him, the more eager we will be to sath hold of every means of grace that 
offers any help. 

This year we commemorate the organization of our ‘beloved church. 
On Christmas Day 1723, sixteen members of the original group who had 
come over from Europe met in the home of Peter Becker in Germantown. 
At this time they organized the first congregation of the Brethren in 
America. Then on that winter’s afternoon they made their way through 
the trees to the Wissahickon Creek, where six souls were baptized by trine 
_ immersion, making their number twenty-three. Then they went back to 
Germantown to the home of John Gumre, where in the evening their first 
love feast was held. The historian states that “the fellowship of the group 
was so deep, and the spirit ran so high, that out of this day and its experience 
-grew the desire and determination to extend the fellowship through a 
missionary tour and to visit other bers to the north and west.”’ So a 
party was organized and in the fall of\1724 fourteen men, seven with horses, 
seven on foot, marched out through the woods over the old Indian trail. 
Peter Becker was their leader. Thus began mission work in the Church 
of the Brethren. Churches were then organized, which exist today as large 
and active congregations — a notable instance of church extension. These 
were practical results incited by the exercise of God’s means of grace. 
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A Bibliography of Theses on the 
Church of the Brethren’ 


Rocrer E. SAPPINGTON 


This tentative bibliography of theses on the Church of the Brethren 
which have been written in American universities and seminaries is an 
attempt to reveal to the student a field which has been for the most part 
untapped. This project is the outgrowth of a bibliography which I began 
as a graduate student. In conversations with Ralph E. Smeltzer of the 
Brethren Service Commission staff I discovered that he was also interested 
in this material. Dr. C. Ernest Davis of the Christian Education Commission 


staff also has given it his hearty approval and support. As a result this _ 


project is being sponsored by the Brethren Service and oe Education 
commissions of our General Brotherhood Board. | 

It is our hope that you will suggest necessary corrections in this list 
and also additions that need to be made. We want to discover all of the theses 
that are on file in the libraries of American schools that treat in some way — 
the Church of the Brethren. We have sent a questionnaire to the schools, 
but we are not yet satisfied that our list is complete. With your assistance — 
we can make this bibliography what it ought to be. 

We shall appreciate very much your co-operation on this project. Its 
value is apparent, for it will enable Brethren research students to tap a large 
field of accumulated ideas and materials. Send your additions and corrections 
-to the Christian Education Commission, 22 South State Street, Elgin, Illinois, 
so that we can make this bibliography available in its final form. 
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Historical Notes 


N ineteenth-Century Non-Brethren | 
Sources of Brethren History, I 


Rocer SaPppINGTON 


Materials for the study of Brethren history certainly do come to light 
in strange places. The latest discussion in this series is based on material 
in a denominational history. This is not a history of the Brethren but rather 
_ ahistory of the Baptists. ‘The author of this history, David Benedict, decided 
to include the Brethren in his history because “they have not conformed 
-to the unscriptural traditions of men but have. . - preserved essentially 
the primitive mode of administering the ordinance of baptism.” 

The Reverend David Benedict was the product of a New England 
farm home. After saying that he was born on October 10, 1779, at Norwalk, 
Connecticut, there is very little more reported about his childhood. For a 
time he was a shoemaker’s apprentice, but as a youth he became interested 
in religion and joined the Baptist church in Stamford, Connecticut, in 1799. 


Apparently, it was his interest in religion which led him to seek more 
education. He attended school for two years at Mt. Pleasant (now Ossining), 
New York, where he met his expenses by tutoring younger pupils. Then 
he entered Brown University and graduated in 1806. At his graduation the 
subject of his oration was Ecclesiastical History, which would seem to indicate 
that the path of his future life was well outlined at this time. , 

After his graduation from Brown he accepted his first and only pastorate 
with the : newly organized First Baptist Church of Pawtucket, where he 
' had been preaching as a‘ student. He served this congregation well for 
twenty-three years. During these years he wrote and collected. hymns for 
church use, publishing them in editions which often reached twenty 
thousand copies. His diverse interests also included Sunday-school work; 
he was a pioneer in founding Sunday schools —— the Blackstone 
Valley. 

But above all else, David Benedict was a Ihiencledie Although he 
- continued to preach throughout his life, he gave up his pastorate in order to 
devote his primary attention to his study of history. At a time when postage 
was expensive and travel was very difficult, he wrote hundreds of letters of 
inquiry and traveled nearly four thousand miles on horseback as far west 
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as the Mississippi River. All of this was done because of his interest in 
gathering Baptist history. It is certainly not surprising that he rightly 
claimed a wider acquaintance with Baptist men and affairs than anyone 
else then living. 

His chief writings were: A General History of the Baptist Denomination 
in America and Other Parts of the World, 1813; History of All Religions, 
1824; Abridgement of Robinson’s History of Baptism, 1827; A Generak 
History of the Baptist Denomination in America and Other Parts of the 
World, 1848, which was different from the earlier book of the same title; 
and Fifty Years Among the Baptists, 1860. It is the earliest of these books 
that concerns the student of Brethren history. 

Benedict’s discussion of the Tunker Baptists was based largely on the 
books published by the important Baptist historian of a previous generation, 
Morgan Edwards,’ but it is the material which Benedict added from his own 
sources which makes his book valuable today. Apparently, these sources 
included correspondence with many religious leaders and also numerous 
personal interviews. From his study it. was his understanding that many of 
the Brethren churches mentioned by Edwards “‘have become extinct, and 
others have suffered great diminutions, and it is generally believed that their 
society is declining.” This pessimistic note was balanced by the fact that 
they were still ‘considerably numerous” in Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

In evaluating this material it is necessary to recall that Benedict was 
writing in the second decade of the nineteenth-century, some thirty years 
after the Brethren had fled from the most thickly populated areas of the 
Atlantic seaboard to the frontier, because of persecution during the Revolu- ° 
tionary War. Benedict was well aware of this condition although he did 
not elaborate on the cause of the Brethren emigration. “While they have 
declined in some places, and become extinct in others, they have emigrated 
to remoter regions, and formed new establishments, some of which are 
_very large.”* In fact, small groups of the Brethren were ‘to be found in 
most of the southern and western States.” He considered them ‘‘adventurers 
to the western States.of Ohio and Kentucky.’ ” According to his information, 
some of the Brethren had settled “not far from Detroit, in the —_— : 


Territory. | 


* For further comments on Morgan Edwards’ relation to Brethren history, see the first article in 
this series in Brethren Life and Thought, Volume II, Number One, page 75. 


* David Benedict, A General History of the Baptist Denomination in America and Other Parts of 
the World (Boston: Manning & Loring, 1813), page 435. | 


* According to a recent Brethren history of Michigan, the earliest Brethren in Michigan emigrated 
there about the middle of the nineteenth century. Perhaps this statement by Benedict needs further 
investigation by Brethren historians. See Walter M. Young, The History of the Church of the Brethren 
in Michigan (Elgin: Brethren Publishing House, 1946), page 35. 
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Benedict discussed specifically two areas of settlement in western 
Pennsylvania. The first of these was ‘‘in the Allegeny Mountains in Somer- 
set County, Pennsylvania, in a place called Brothers’ Valley, near the town 
of Berlin, about two hundred miles westward of Philadelphia.” He 
considered this a very large congregation. “There is, also, another large 
society in the Red-stone country, beyond the mountains, on Jacob’s Creek, 
in the counties of Fayette and Westmoreland.’* He understood that some 
other new congregations had been organized in Pennsylvania since the time 
of Edwards’ books, but he had no definite information concerning them. 


Concerning the doctrinal beliefs of the Brethren, Benedict concluded 
that “it is difficult to say what are the definite doctrinal sentiments of the 
Tunkers.” He had heard it said that they believed in universal salvation, 
and because of this they were often called “Universalists.’”” He was some- 
what skeptical, however, for he felt that “this sentiment they are not forward 
to advance, nor strenuous to defend; and it is probable they maintain it 
with some peculiar qualifications.”* 

From one of his Baptist colleagues, the Reverend David Jones, Benedict 
had heard an anecdote about a Brethren preacher from the frontier country 
_ of the name of John Messemer.° 

“While visiting my brethren in these parts,” said the Tunker in his broken 
_ English, “I thought I would go to de city of Philadelphia, and hear some of de 
preachers dere. I first went to hear de Universalists; and I found dey preach 
_ no hell dere, but dey seem have no religion too. I next go to hear de Methodists, 
and dey preach all hell, but dey seem have good deal religion too. I next go to 
hear de Baptists, ane ; Oey preach some hell and some heaven, and dis I thought 
was de rightest way.” 
_Of-course, Benedict’s passion for the Baptists probably influenced him in 
his decision to include this story, but it still makes a good story for Brethren 
preachers and historians today. 

Edwards had discussed in considerable detail in his books the simplicity 
and the family life of the Brethren, and, as far as Benedict knew, they still 
maintained these habits. However, according to his information, “they 
have much depreciated as to vital religion, and appear too generally 
contented with keeping up their external forms, while but little of the 
power of godliness is to be found amongst them.” In spite of their “‘luke- 


*Good accounts of the settlement of Brethren in the Brothers’ Valley and Jacob’s Creek areas are 
found in Two Centuries of the Church of the Brethren in Western Pennsylvania, 1751-1950, edited by 
W. J. Hamilton (Elgin: Brethren Publishing House, 1953), pages 166-192, 206-207. 

* For a more detailed discussion of the early Brethren and Universalism, see the article on Elhanan 
Winchester in Brethren Life and Thought, Volume 11, Number Two, pages 69-72. 

*The only place that I can find a Brethren name even close to this is the sine of Peter B. 
Messner in Young, Michigan, pages 266-268. 
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warmness and declension” he decided to “give them a place among the 
American Baptists.’”” What a scathing denunciation in a few short lines! 
This perhaps is an answer to those who are prone to proclaim the glory of 
the “good old days’ of simple living and plain garb. 

David Benedict was a well-educated man, especially in the field of 
religious history, who conscientiously and carefully carried on a number 
of research projects. Therefore his total picture on the spread and condition 
of the Brethren about 1810 merits the consideration of Brethren historians 
today. His is a balanced picture showing growth and outreach on the one 
hand and a decline in devotion as evidenced by their insistence on their 
outward forms on the other hand. The Church of the Brethren in its 
two-hundred-fiftieth year needs to profit by the evaluations of those outside 
of its own fellowship who have taken the time to examine its strong points 
and its weak points. 
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Brother Editor! 


Dear Brother Editor: 


I have read your open invitation on page five of the last issue of 
Brethren Life and Thought. I am so-glad to see you say this in print. I 
am frankly somewhat disappointed that Brethren Life and Thought has 
not maintained quite the cutting edge which I hoped it would. I feel 
that there has been too much ancient history and dry sociological statistics 
in the last few issues. I suspect that if the journal is to justify its existence 
over any long haul, it will need to keep a-pretty heavy hand on the tempta- 
tion to become a cobweb-digging historical society. 

Even the more controversial subjects have been handled, oh, so ration- 
ally and cooly and “objectively.” This meets the requirements of good 
scholarship, a requirement which I too often ignore; but “uninvolved,” 
noncontroversial handling of controversial subjects is not exactly prophetic. 
‘Prophets live out on the ends of limbs, not back, hidden under the over- 
hanging leaves and up safely against the main tree trunk, to coin a cockeyed 
analogy. 

I want to commend you for your invitation to writers to launch out 
a bit from the safe banks of historical archives and dare to ask where the 
Brethren go from here, once we get the church from Schwarzenau to 
America. I think you should bear down with a heavy cleaver now to cut 
the articles from here on with a Lacs vise slant to the sr nia not 1708, 1729, 
or 1881. 

Garnett. E. Phibbs 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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